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Applied Economics 
By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS has been popular because it can be understood by high 
school students. The new fifth edition has been refined and improved to be sure 
that the fundamental concepts of economics are developed in terms of the student's 
experience. Topics have been reorganized and are presented in a logica] man- 
ner. An understanding of the nature of business, money and credit, and other 
matters is developed before covering spending, saving, and using consumer serv- 
ices. Government, taxation, and comparative economic systems are delayed 
until the student has firm understanding of the simpler fundamentals. 


Everything is done in APPLIED ECONOMICS, Fifth Edition, to hold the student's 
interest and to prevent his getting lost‘in unmanageable learning situations. Ef- 
fective illustrations and interesting graphic material are used. A concise summary 
is given at the end of each chapter. The student activities at the end of each chap- 
ter are varied and apply to current public questions and problems. 
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THESE MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE: 


® Workbook 
® Achievement Tests 


® Teachers’ Manual 
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“Each of the nine cover pictures of THE 
BALANCE SHEET during this school 
year shows business teachers in action in 
modern classrooms. The nine photo- 
graphs on a recruitment poster are 
available now on request, without charge, 
from South-Western Publishing Company 
for bulletin board use and guidance pur- 
poses to help encourage the better senior 
students in your school to enroll in college 
to become business teachers. This pro- 
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420" Century 
Typewriting 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 










Thirty years’ experience, successful use, 
and excellent classroom results; plus a contin- 
uous process of experimentation, evaluation, 
improvement, and refinement provide the 
background for this major contribution to the 
teaching of typewriting. In 20TH CENTURY 
















skill easily and rapidly. 


An unusually attractive layout with the judi- 
cious use of color for emphasis and a simplified, 
psychologically sound presentation of each lesson 
make the new seventh edition a book that both the 
student and the teacher will enjoy using. Try it in 
your classes. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 8 Dallas 2 
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TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition, many new techniques and devices are added 
to those that have proved so valuable and popular in previous editions. These 
features assure a book of unquestioned superiority in developing a higher typing 
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EDITORIAL | 


National Unity in Business Education 


Efforts to secure national unity in business education through the coopera- 
tion of independent professional associations must, from necessity, involve 
all presently organized regional and national professional business education 
associations. Individual association rights, traditions and methods should 
change to conform to the responsibilities in the total field of business edu- 
cation. As many of the good features as possible in the existing associations 
should be preserved when a cooperative national professional organization is 
organized and recognized. 


Unified membership dues could be assessed that are reasonable yet adequate 
to conduct anfeffective program. The national, state, and local organizational 
dues could all be paid at one time. This method has been used by some of the 
state associations successfully. 


National unity resulting from the cooperation of all existing business edu- 
cation associations could result in a national and international spokesman for 
all business educators. 


Another asset would be a unified publication program. A monthly peri- 
odical, a yearbook and such other literature as to stimulate business educators 
to participate actively in this area would be beneficial. Representatives from 
regions and additional representation selected by membership, if this were 
found to be desirable, could constitute a publication committee to plan the 
production of literature for all business educators. Selection of subcommittees 
for monographs, special research projects, and a monthly periodical would 
likely be some of the functions of a publication committee. 


A national organization could well serve as a clearing house for business 
educators whether they serve in our public secondary schools, business colleges 
or universities. Existing organizations overlap geographically, while one associa- 
tion could promote unity between sectional and regional business educators. 


An appropriate title could be selected for the national unified group. United 
Business Education Association may be retained or a name such as National 
Council for Business Education could be selected. 


Whatever the name, work and effort should be continued until national 
unity is a reality. United in purpose, organization, and objectives, business 
education could achieve even greater heights and fulfill the ever increasing 
demand for trained personnel in the many areas of business education. 


YO Kklack/ 


Jesse R. Black, president of Western Business Educa- 
tion Association; a. are University, Provo, 
tah. 
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What Business Wants to Know About 
Your High Sehool Graduates 


= by JOSEPH GRUBER, DIRECTOR OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Do the prospective employers of your graduates ask you for 

a reference? Do you find it burdensome to answer such in- 

quiries? Here is how education and business are cooperating 
to solve a mutual problem. 





As in many other cities, the busi- 
nessmen of New York have been 
faced with the problem of how to 
obtain pertinent information about 
the high school graduates who ap- 
ply for positions. Similarly, the 
schools have had the problem of 
answering many and varied in- 
quiries which range from long 
checklists to a letter which reads: 
“Mary Jones attended your school 
and is being considered by us for 
employment. Please tell us all 
about her.”” It was to meet the 
need of business for quick infor- 
mation and the need of schools for 
a form that could be filled out easily that 
the “Student’s Record-Report to Employers 
Form,” which appears on pages 293 and 294 
was developed. The form has also met sev- 
eral other needs which will be mentioned later 
in this article. 

The preparation of a suitable form that 
could be used uniformly throughout the city 
began at the initiative of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York which is 
the largest Chamber of Commerce in the 
state, representing some 3,500 employers. 
This Association had launched a program of 
cooperation with our Board of Education 
which led to several valuable and stimulat- 
ing conferences of school officials and promi- 
nent businessmen. 

One of these education-industry confer- 
ences disclosed that many employers were 
inadequately informed as to the school train- 
ing of. newly-employed store or office 
workers. This lack of information led to 
two undesirable results: Incomplete utiliza- 
tion of fully trained graduates or criticism 
of the schools if the employer assumed that 
all graduates had had equally extensive 
training. 
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In order to draft a form which 
would not impose too great a cleri- 
cal burden on the schools and yet 
would give business enough infor- 
mation to judge the job applicant, 
a committee was organized repre- 
senting both business and educa- 
tion. Three high school principals 
and the director of business edu- 
cation joined with four business- 
men in drafting the form and 
arranging for its tryout. One year 
of use and two revisions later, the 
form presented here has been de- 
veloped and has met with the city- 
wide approval of both business and 
the schools. 

In the initial phases, the forms were ob- 
tained by employers from the Commerce 
and Industry Association and sent to schools 
whenever a reference was desired. Although 
this practice still continues, each of our high 
schools is being given a supply of these 





‘forms to be used in answering all inquiries. 


It is not unusual for a school to receive 
lengthy forms, vague letters of inquiry, and 
other communications which would require 
a great deal of time and effort to process. 
The use of this uniform reply to all inquiries 
has saved time and unnecessary labor be- 
cause the data can be copied readily from the 
student’s permanent record card. 

One of the interesting and significant by- 
products of this project has been the use 
of the form as a guidance device. Although 
the form was introduced primarily in con- 
nection with the placement of high school 
graduates, it was soon pointed out by our 
business teachers and heads of departments 
that the form could be used to improve stu- 
dent attitudes and achievement. When high 
school students became aware that a form 

(Concluded on page 297) 
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This form was deve by the COMMERCE & INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK INC., and the NEW 
YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION. It is for use in hiring applicants from New York City public schools. 


STUDENT’S RECORD — REPORT TO EMPLOYERS 


INSTRUCTIONS TO EMPLOYER: Fill in name and address of job applicant, prospective employer and the high school last 
attended by the job applicant, at places indicated. Then send form to applicant’s high school together with a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 


SCHOOL INQUIRING EMPLOYER 
EMPLOYER REPRESENTATIVE nema 


NAME OF SCHOOL EMPLOYER 








ADDRESS ADDRESS 














INSTRUCTIONS TO SCHOOL: The individual named below is being considered for employment by the above employer 
and is attending or has attended the above school. Kindly furnish the inquiring employer such of the informaticn re- 
quested below as may be obtained from the student’s permanent record form. In order that the subject job applicant 
may receive full consideration, please forward this report promptly to the inquiring employer. 


STUDENT’S NAME Attended above school: 





ADDRESS from to f 
(Month) (Year) (Month) (Year) 





DATE OF BIRTH 








(Month) (Day) (Year) 








Date graduated or expected to graduate: type of diploma* 





If student has withdrawn from school, give reason: 





Has student applied for admission to college? Yes No 


Number of times absent and late (most recent complete school year): absent late 





(The information supplied below will be treated as confidential by the employer.) 


BASIC SKILLS (Check box representing over-all average for each of following subjects. Record number of terms of in- 
struction at right.): 


POOR FAIR GOOD EXCELLENT TERMS OF 
(below 65%) (65%-79%)  (80%-89%) (90%-100%) INSTRUCTION 


ENGLISH 





ARITHMETIC 





STENOGRAPHY 





TYPING 





BOOKKEEPING (ACCOUNTING) 





CLERICAL PRACTICE 





OOOOOOU 
OOOOOOU 
ODOOOOUU 
OOOOoOO0U 


MERCHANDISING AND SALES 
PERSONALITY RATINGS; CHARACTER TRAITS (Check box representing over-all rating for each of following traits) 





(Unsetstectory) (Nene (Satitactory) (Outstanding) 
Improvement) 
DEPENDABILITY* LJ a LJ LJ 
COOPERATION* LJ LJ LI LJ 
COURTESY* LJ LI OJ LJ 
APPEARANCE* a = a L 
USE REVERSE SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
SIGNED TITLE_ DATE 








(School Representative) 


*Sce reverse side for explanation. 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


TYPE OF DIPLOMA 


THE ACADEMIC DIPLOMA is intended primarily for those pupils who are preparing for entrance 
to college. They must earn 9 units in Regents examinations. 


THE COMMERCIAL DIPLOMA is intended for pupils who seek to be employed in business after 
graduation. They must earn 8 units in Regents examinations. 


THE GENERAL DIPLOMA is intended primarily for pupils who do not plan to enter college or 
technical institutes. They are not required to pass Regents examinations. 


THE TECHNICAL DIPLOMA is intended primarily for pupils with special aptitudes and abilities 
who seek admission to engineering schools or to technical institutes. They must earn 9 units in 
Regents examinations. 


THE VOCATIONAL DIPLOMA is intended for pupils who seek to be employed in a specific business 
or industry for which training has been included as part of their high school curriculum. They are not 
required to pass Regents examinations. 


DEPENDABILITY — Student has a sense of duty, tries hard by himself, meets obligations promptly and is 


trustworthy. 


COOPERATION — Student serves the school, teachers, fellow-students and works together with others to 


improve the group. 


COURTESY — Student has good manners, low voice, is considerate in dealing with others, and is 


obliging and well trained. 


APPEARANCE -— Student has good posture, neat habits about person, property, and work, and is careful 


in dress. 


ADDITIONAL COMMENTS BY SCHOOL 
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This is, on the one hand, a report of achieve- 
ment with which all of us can take justifiable 
pride, and, on the other hand, a warning and 
a challenge to justify the recognition that 
has come to us. 

Opinions may differ as to the contributions 
by Business Education Research Associates 
(BERA), National Office Management As- 
sociation (NOMA), National Accreditation 
Authority for Private Business Schools 
(NAA), and the California Council of Busi- 
ness Schools (CCBS) — and to earlier ap- 
proval practices by the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial Schools 
(NAACS), the National Council of Business 
Schools (NCBS), and the National Associa- 
tion and Council of Business Schools 
(NACBS). All of them have had their part 
in the recognition which we have now 
received. 

Certainly a sincere tribute should be paid 
to the first Commission of ACBS, which 
labored so hard in developing criteria and 
operating procedures, and especially to the 
first Executive Committee — John Humph- 
reys, Thomas Peirce, and Ben Henthorn. 

Now for a brief outline of developments 
during the past year, an evaluation of our 
present position, and a challenge as to what 
lies ahead. At the annual convention last 
year, I was asked repeatedly about our 
chances of recognition by the U. S. Office of 
Education. I replied that the only honest 
answer was, “I don’t know,” but I stated 
that the Commission was committed to doing 
everything possible to secure that recogni- 
tion. 

Karly in January, 1956, we submitted a 
complete and exhaustive brochure to the 
U.S. Office of Education, in which we spelled 
out our efforts to meet the criteria that 
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. a The Aeereditation of 
” , | Private Business Schools 


by JAY W. MILLER 


PRESIDENT, GOLDEY BEACOM SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


In this article, Dr. Miller, the retiring chairman of the Ac- 
crediting Commission for Business Schools, gives a historical 
development of the now ys ape accreditation program 

for private business schools. 

private business schools and also to teachers and adminis- 

trators in schools whose graduates may enroll in private busi- | 


his story will be of interest to 


ness schools. 


U.S.0.E. had set up for recognizing national 
accrediting agencies as provided in Public 
Law 550. We submitted copies of the 
minutes of our Executive Committee meet- 
ings, minutes of the Commission meetings, 
copies of our criteria and operating proce- 
dures, photostatic copies of letters from state 
approving agencies, business education 
leaders from the colleges, universities, and 
public schools, government officials, leading 
employers, and the administrators of busi- 
ness schools. We included a copy of articles 
concerning ACBS and its activities as pub- 
lished in leading business education maga- 
zines. 

On February 20, Dr. H. D. Hopkins, 
executive secretary of ACBS, and I had a 
conference with the special committee from 
the U.S.O.E. 

In making our request for approval, we 
spelled out the efforts that we had made 
during the year to meet the objections 
raised by the U.S.O.E. committee. 

Finally we said to the U.S.0.E. committee: 

“During the past fourteen months, we 
have labored hard to bring ACBS up to the 
requirements you outlined to us in January, 
1955. 

“We have submitted evidence to you in 
writing as to what we have done — with 
supporting data in the various areas in 
which you suggested changes and improve- 
ment. 

““We are confident that we have support 
from leaders in business education, colleges, 
universities, public schools, state approval 
agencies, licensing bodies, employers, gov- 
ernment officials and the business schools 
themselves. 

“We have, we confidently believe, 
strengthened and upgraded the whole field 
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of private business education. The Com- 
mission itself has grown in strength and 
stature and its decisions are respected. 

“What we have done is not perfect. No 
one knows that better than we do. The work 
of an accrediting agency should never be 
static. It should always be striving to im- 
prove its criteria and procedures. This we 
are earnestly endeavoring to do. 

“‘We have now had over three years’ ex- 
perience as an independent accrediting 
agency. 

“We earnestly and respectfully solicit 
your approval now of what we have done, 
of what we are doing, and of what we pledge 
ourselves to do in the future. 

“Your approval will encourage the good 
schools and will help discourage and weed 
out the unworthy schools. Your approval 
will help improve education in our field, and 
such improvement is in the public interest.” 

The committee acknowledged that we had 
done a good job in meeting their criteria, 
but spelled out additional areas that we 
should cover; asked that we revise our 
criteria in some places and submit at least 
six copies of inspection reports under the 
revised criteria. This we proceeded to do. 

In August, 1956, we received a letter of 
approval from Dr. S. M. Brownell, Commis- 
sioner of Education, designating The Ac- 
crediting Commission for Business Schools 
as a “nationally recognized accrediting 
agency” as provided in Public Law 550. 

We now have 145 accredited schools, of 
which 35 are One-Year Business Schools, 91 
are Two-Year Business Schools, 18 are 
Junior Colleges of Business, and one is a 
Specialized College of Business. As was 
expected, we have had a considerable num- 
ber of applications for accreditation since 
the announcement of U.S.O.E. approval. 
These will be processed carefully and 
thoughtfully in line with policies established 
by the Commission. 

Concern has been expressed as to the effect 
of the recognition of ACBS upon member- 
ship of NACBS. Since NACBS sponsored 
and created ACBS, ACBS owes its very 
existence to NACBS. While it is independent 
in its operations and decisions, ACBS 
cannot afford to be a party to destroying the 
body that created it. If NACBS continues 
on its public relations program and research 
program, we need have no fears in this con- 
nection. 

At the same time, ACBS considers mem- 
bership in NACBS, or comparable associa- 
tion, an important indication of professional 
interest and believes that such membership 
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should be a prerequisite to application for 
accreditation. 

One administrator has asked whether the 
U.S.O.E. will send a letter to the public 
schools stating that the ACBS has been 
recognized by it. I am confident that 
U.S.O.E. will not do so. You will have to 
assume some responsibility for spreading the 
word around. First of all, you may purchase 
whatever number of copies of the directory 
you need from our Washington headquarters. 
It is up to you to place these where they 
will do you the most good. 

Further recognition has come to ACBS in 
the announcement of a working agreement 
with Western College Association (WCA), 
by which WCA will recognize and accredit 
the schools accredited by ACBS in California 
and Hawaii. 

A joint committee of WCA and the Cali- 
fornia Council of Business Schools (CCBS) 
met on October 18, 1956, and drafted the 
‘following statement and resolution: 

“WHEREAS the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools (ACBS) has been in 
operation for a period of five years, and has 
established and refined a set of criteria for 
the accrediting of Business Schools, and 

“WHEREAS accreditation is granted by 
ACBS only after a visit by qualified ex- 
— including academic representatives, 
an 

“WHEREAS the Western College Asso- 
ciation (WCA) has a working arrangement 
with the California Junior College Associa- 
tion (CJCA) whereby WCA supplies mem- 
bers for visiting teams to Junior Colleges 
and accepts for consideration the recom- 
mendations of the Commission for Accredit- 
ing Junior Colleges (CAJC), 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED 
that this Joint Committee recommend to the 
Commission on Membership and Standards 
(CMS) of WCA that CMS develop a work- 
ing relationship with ACBS similar to that 
in operation with CJCA whereby CMS will 
supply a team member for each visit to a 
Busiess School arranged by ACBS, and will 
accept for consideration the recommenda- 
tions of ACBS for the Accreditation of 
Business Schools.” 

The recommendation of the joint com- 
mittee was approved by the Western College 
Association at the meeting in Sacramento 
on November 6, 1956. The working agree- 
ment was formally approved by ACBS at 
its meeting in San Francisco on November 8, 
1956. 

Dr. Mitchell P. Briggs, Executive Sec- 
retary, WCA, in notifying the California 
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and Hawaii business schogls of the action 
of WCA, stated: 

“An agreement has been concluded be- 
tween the National Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools (ACBS) and the Western 
College Association (WCA) by which the 
WCA will list such business schools as are 
accredited by ACBS, and which are in its 
territory of California and Hawaii, as 
‘Accredited Business Schools.’ At present 
there are ten California and two Hawaiian 
business schools accredited by ACBS. These 
will be blanketed into the WCA list provided 
they choose to be so listed. In all future 
accreditation visits by ACBS a representa- 
tive of WCA will be made a member of the 
visiting team. 

“Included in the agreement between 
ACBS and WCA are these significant items: 

1. The accreditation of Business Schools 
by WCA will not carry any implication 
of the transfer of academic credit, and 
each Business School requesting the WCA 
listing must agree to carry in its catalog 
and in such promotional literature in 
which the WCA listing is announced the 
following statement: 

Listed by the Western College Associa- 

tion as an “Accredited Business School.” 

This accreditation is not intended to 

imply the transferability of credit to 

junior colleges, colleges, or universities. 

2. Only such Business Schools as do 
not offer baccalaureate degrees are in- 
cluded in this agreement. (Schools offer- 
ing the baccalaureate degree are eligible 
to apply for accreditation by WCA as 
“Specialized Institutions.”) 

8. Withdrawal of accreditation by 
ACBS will automatically mean loss of 
WCA accreditation.” 

I wish also to pay tribute to Bernard 
Ehrlich for his foresight in helping to secure 
the provision in Public Law 550 relating to 
nationally recognized accrediting agencies, 
without which provision our recognition 
would probably not have been secured. 

Tribute must also be paid to Dr. Hopkins 
who has worked so untiringly in behalf of 
our accreditation program. His has been a 
trying job in keeping various interests 
satisfied; his rich educational background has 
been valuable in our dealings with govern- 
ment agencies. Warren Bruner, who became 
identified with our Washington headquarters 
this year has also worked untiringly in 
organizing and improving our operational 
procedures. He is now our Executive Sec- 
retary — with Dr. Hopkins being retained 
as consultant. 
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As I approach the end of my term of office 
as chairman, I wish I could pay tribute to 
everyone who has helped in any way to 
further our efforts to achieve our objectives. 
Many men and women have labored long 
and hard in behalf of sound education in the 
private business school field. We have many 
friends who have given us much help and 
encouragement. To all of them go our 
sincere appreciation. 

With recognition come responsibilities. It 
is now up to each and every one who may 
be interested in ACBS to do everything in 
his power to continue to improve the educa- 
tional program in our field. Much has been 
accomplished, but much remains to be done. 

Let us dedicate ourselves anew to the 
program of improving our educational 
offerings that we may continue to merit 
the respect and cooperation of the educa- 
tional public. 








What Business Wants to Know 
About Your Graduates 


(Continued from page 292) 


of this kind probably would be made out 
for them when they sought jobs upon gradua- 
tion, they realized the importance of build- 
ing a good record throughout their high 
school course. Moreover, by highlighting 
the things in which the prospective employer 
is interested, the form reinforced the teachers’ 
insistence on desirable habits and character 
traits as well as technical proficiency. 

A further guidance use of the form has 
been made with eighth, ninth and tenth 
year students. Through examination of the 
form and classroom discussions, students 
who later plan to go into the business world 
have become aware of the importance of 
developing some commercial skills if they 
are to be promotable as well as employable. 
A brochure entitled “How Employable Are 
You?” is currently being prepared by the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York. 

It has been particularly gratifying to us 
that this project in education — industry 
cooperation has benefited all parties con- 
cerned — 

® the junior high and senior high students who now 


know what business is looking for in its job ap- 
plicants, 

® the schools which now save time and effort in 
responding to inquiries on dropouts and grad- 
uates, and 

® the business community which now has a con- 
venient method for getting meaningful information 
quickly. 
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It is perhaps true that a lot of us teach as we 
ourselves were taught — or at least we start 
out that way. This can be good or bad de- 
pending, of course, on what kind of methods 
our teachers may have used. In my case, I 
found the type of teaching I had was un- 
satisfactory for use in my own teaching of 
economics. 

The lecture method seems to be the most 
common method of teaching economics on 
the college level. This is also true of history 
and some other subjects. Every economics 
course I took as an undergraduate and 
graduate student of economics was invari- 
ably taught in this way. To my way of 
thinking, this is not a desirable technique. 

As a student in a few courses, I bought a 
textbook only to have it go unused because 
the professor never paid any attention to 
what might be contained within it, but 
simply lectured about nothing in particular 
and a great deal in general. 

I was determined not to have my classes 
turn out to be the boring affairs that I had 
experienced as an economics student in col- 
lege. I very much wanted my students to 
learn economics rather than just hear some- 
one “shoot-the-breeze” for an hour each day. 
Since I had always been taught by the lecture 
method, I knew of no other way to teach, 
so I, too, started my classes down the lecture 


Class Participation Vs. 
Leeturing in Economies 


by BILL G. RAINEY 
MURRAY STATE COLLEGE 
TISHOMINGO, OKLAHOMA 


' Mr. Rainey offers some sound arguments opposing the lecture 
method of teaching economics. 
concrete suggestions for making classes interesting as well 

as providing students with a rich learning experience. 


He suggests in its place 


road to boredom. Naively, I thought that 
perhaps I was getting the knowledge across 
better than my own professors had been 
ble to do with me. However, about the 
third time I had to awaken a boy to tell 
him it was time to go eat, I began to wonder 
if something was wrong. 

I finally concluded that I was about the 
only one impressed with the fact that I 
could talk for a solid hour on a given topic 
without coming up for air. Later, after 
hearing myself via tape recording for an 
hour, I decided the students deserved some 
sort of medal for having an immeasurable 
amount of intestinal fortitude that would 
enable them to remain in the class for a 
semester. 

At the end of the first semester I definitely 
decided (and maybe my superiors were 
thinking along the same line) that either I 
or my methods had to go. Therefore, I set 
about revising my teaching methods. Fol- 
lowing the procedure outlined below, I 
achieved marvelous results, and with much 
less effort than when I was preparing a 
lecture each day. Enthusiasm and interest 
were increased tremendously. 

The first day of class I distributed a set 
of 75 duplicated statements to my students. 
The instructions and first ten statements 
are reproduced on pages 298 and 299. 


INVENTORY OF BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONCEPTS 


Stated below are 75 concepts of business and economics. At the end of each statement 
space is provided for you to indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with the 


concept. 
presented here: 


Indicate the extent of your agreement or disagreement by means of the code 


SA — Strongly agree 

A — Tend to agree 

D — Tend to disagree 
SD — Strongly disagree 
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1. The tax portion of the dollar that one spends results in more realjbenefit than 
iar a eo oa eras 5 555 So ks rn ses cna s cach Hteaed cea’ s 
2. Increasing taxes on the profits of business has little or no affect upon the busi- 
ness because the taxes are merely passed on to the consumer by increasing the 
Sunes HUES GE PRT, sas ooo 5 8 bods Fig aah wks dan cee een eee aes 
3. In industry, large size indicates exclusive control and a tendency to compel the 
buyer to pay whatever price is asked ..................... 0. c eee eeeeeee 
. Every dollar spent is an economic vote of approval for the thing for which it is 
MA NE Bk ka rs Sri FESCUE ss nt ates <0.4 ow s Saw oe cee ees Mae eel 
5. The United States is such a large country that export trade has only a limited 
Se I 5k snp 5: yele PENNY ch cede heehee s oo nce 
6. Business executives today are urging that every American become a stock- 
OT ee OE 
7. The prosperity of individuals is increased when the government adds to the 
I Ge TRI OR GI ig cso hier sb et a cnc erie sss sbbee een eee 
8. If the federal government abstains from exercising price control, competition 
will keep prices at a level fair to consumers...................-.02000 0000) ee sai 


EY 4 





1a 9. It is business that supports everything that exists in the United States today; 
OSS other institutions, such as government, function only as by- products of business ____ 
. i0. The primary purpose of any legitimate business enterprise is to provide a 
che I nie as 2a S55 wed Cet ao Kh eX ss cannes os ante eos Ve renee aa 
cell 
ler For about two weeks we had a very lively Special economic problems of Oklahoma 
discussion about the 75 statements. It ee 
‘he wasn’t long before each student in the class The Marshall Plan 
, I was wanting to express his opinion. I believe Government Regulation of Business 
pic you will agree that listening, eager-to-talk S : ule of th 
ter students are more inclined to learn something sometimes, as a result of the arguments 
an than a class full of sleepy-heads. going on between members of the class, I 
me Very early in the semester I assigned a felt more like a fight referee than I did a 
ble report to every member of the class. It was teacher. However, these arguments were 
ald agreed that they would not only be graded "0 1D vain. — For once the students were 
"a | on how well they delivered their speech but %%e, thinking, listening, and expressing 
also on whether or not they could answer poner ws rather than pit mine with 
ely the questions following their report, which ®” oe — an - ll i 
ere were asked by the other students in the class. Another device that worked quite we 
ri The class response was terrific. For about (except that the whole class could not par- 
set twelve weeks we had one report each day. ticipate as well as they could in the report- 
‘ol- The reports were from 10-15 minutes in discussion method) was debates. Some of the 
V2, length. Following the report the class uestions that were argued a 
ich members had the privilege of asking the 1. Should we do away with the Parity 
5 & speaker questions concerning the report and Program? 
est the conclusions that the speaker had reached. 2. Should the U. S. elect a Democratic 
For many days this discussion period took administration in 1956? 
- up the rest of the class period. However, 3. Should we do away with tariffs and 
-. since the reports were mostly on topics adopt a free trade policy? 
ahs : Preen™ - 
sve — a I serpent Rus 4. Is the guaranteed annual wage a good 
ee ee e stil had regular thing for the United States economy? 
assignments in the textbook and in our Should th | busi 
workbook, and I lectured a little on the 5. = the government reguinte Susi- 
ent textbook material when I could work it in. eng 
the Some of the reports that brought out the I gave the same semester test both semes- 
ode liveliest discussions were: ters. Remember, I lectured entirely the first 
Trends in Organized Labor semester and the second semester we had the 
Communism reports-discussion-debates in addition to the 
a Nn a text and workbook material. The scores for 
The Parity Program for Farmers the two semesters were: 
Specialization in production and world trade (Concluded on page 303) 
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Nicolet High School is a new school located 
in Milwaukee County, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. The new school was in operation for 
the first time during the 1955-56 school 
year, with students enrolled in Grades 9 and 
10.only. This accounts for the fact that the 
Business Education Department was very 
small for the first year. During this school 
year Grade 11 students were admitted and, 
of course, in the year of 1957-58, Grade 12 
students will be added and a full four-year 
program will be followed. 

Facilities in the new school were excellent, 
and a quick glance at the Business Educa- 
tion Department would excite any business 
teacher because the typewriting room was 
equipped completely with all new electric 
typewriters. Students were thrilled and 
fascinated, too. The program during the 
first year, however, included only two type- 
writing classes, making a total of twenty- 
four students enrolled in the course. Regis- 
tration figures for the ensuing year have 
already mounted to 160 for beginning type- 
writing. 

Teaching students on all electric type- 
writers during the past school year prompted 
me to make a very careful study and keep 
accurate and detailed records of how rapidly 
the students progressed as well as what they 
could really do. The study was a great deal 
of fun and should interest all business edu- 
cators. 

Much enthusiasm developed as students 
began their training on the electric machines. 
Teaching was a simple matter since stroking 
and carriage returning techniques were 
almost automatic at once. Students spent 
the entire first semester on the electric type- 
writer and continued until the beginning of 
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Eleetrie Vs. Manual 
Typewriters 


by LORRAINE MISSLING, NICOLET HIGH SCHOOL 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Miss Missling presents some interesting results of starting 
students on the electric typewriters; then transferring to 
manual typewriters; and then going back to electric type- 


writers. 


spring vacation, which was the latter part of 
March, 1956. This appeared to be a good 


-breaking ‘point in the course, and because it 


is so important that instruction is not con- 
fined only to electric machines, each student 
was put on a manual machine on April 11, 
1956, two days after returning from spring 
vacation. The group had been aware for 
quite some time that the transfer was to be 
made at this particular time and eagerness 
and excitement flourished. Students worked 
on the manual typewriters for exactly one 
month, until May 10, 1956, at which time 
there was still one month of school remain- 
ing excluding a weck for examinations. 
During the final month, the students were 
again put on the electric typewriters and 
there was a definite push for speed. 

Students were given at least two five- 
minute timed writings each week while work- 
ing on the electrics, the best gross rate in 
each case being recorded. However, when 
the transfer was made to manual typewriters, 
an attempt was made to give three timed 
writings each week. The gross rate of each 
student was then recorded daily so as to get 
a better picture of student progress. It did 
not seem desirable to give a five-minute 
timed writing on the manuals until the group 
had worked on them for one week, which 
left a three-week period for testing. 

In compiling the information, the three 
highest rates in each period of time were 
averaged to give a more accurate speed for 
each student. It is interesting to note in 
comparing gross rates of the twenty-four 
students used in this study to observe the 
variation of speeds during the three different 
periods of time in which students were 
tested as shown in Table 1. 
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Average Gross 
Speed Achieved 
on Electrics 
Before Using 


Average Gross 
Speed Achieved 


Average Gross 
Speed Achieved 
on Electrics 








Student Manuals on Manuals After Manuals 

1 21 22 22 

z 61 51 67 

3 71. 52 73 

+ 39 34 44 

5 38 Sl 38 

6 SO 26 Sl 

7 40 42 47 

8 35 25 43 

3 57 48 60 
10 52 46 59 
11 43 37 46 
12 51 50 60 
13 41 42 49 
14 42 47 58 
15 49 43 53 
16 52 41 55 
17 55 30 35 
18 61 50 69 
19 36 Sl 43 
20 36 28- 39 
21 56 48 62 
22 36 34 39 
23 53 45 56 
24 49 46 61 
MEAN 45.2 39.5 50.4 
MEDIAN 42.5 42.0 51.0 

Table 1 


In studying the average rates of students 
on the electric machine before working on 
the manual, the table illustrates that only 
one student was typing less than 30 words 
per minute. Eight students typed 30-39 
words per minute, six students typed 40-49, 
six students typed 50-59, two students typed 
60-69, and one student wrote 71 words per 
minute. The average rate achieved by stu- 
dents during this period of time was 45.2 
words per minute. It must be kept in mind 
here that this period on the electrics ran from 
September 15, 1955 to April 11, 1956. 

Turning to the best average gross rate of 
students while working on manual type- 
writers for one month, the table indicates 
that four students typed at the 20-29 word 
level, an increase of three words over the 
electric machine. Six students typed 30-39, 
ten students typed 40-49, and four students 
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typed 50-54. Note that the highest speed 
achieved while the group worked on manuals 
was 52 gross words per minute as compared 
to 71 words per minute on the first try on 
the electrics. The average rate on the manual 
machine was 39.5. 

When students were again placed on the 
electrics for the final month of school and 
there was a final drive for speed, records 
show one student still typing 20-29, five 
students typing 30-39, six students typing 
40-49, five students typing 50-59, six stu- 
dents typing 60-69, and one student typing 
73 words per minute. The student with the 
poorest speed increased his rate one word 
during his last attempt on the electric, but 
the one with the highest rate, 73 words per 
minute, increased his rate two words during 
the final period onthe electrics. The average 
rate on the electric typewriter at the con- 
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clusion of the school year was 50.4, a total 
of 5.2 words more than the average pre- 
_ viously attained on the electrics, and 10.9 
more words than on the manual. 

In examining the table a bit more closely, 
it is also interesting to note that only four 
students surpassed their highest rate already 
achieved on the electrics while working on 
the manuals. One of these students insisted 
that she enjoyed typing on the manual 
machine much more than on the electric. 
individual scores show that one half of the 
students working on manuals reached their 
highest rate midway in their course on man- 
uals, while the other one half reached their 
highest rate on the last speed test given on 
the manual machine. When the group 
transferred back to the electric typewriter 


after a month on the manual, individual 
scores showed that all students wrote as 
fast on their first timed writing as they had 
previously written on the electric, and 
twenty of the twenty-four students arrived 
at their highest rate of speed on the electrics 
on their very last writing for the school year. 

Not only was the gross rate recorded on 
all speed tests given to the students during 
the three periods considered in this study, 
but errors, too, were carefully tabulated on 
the tests. Table 2 shows the average num- 
ber of errors per student on the tests during 
the first period on the electric machines, the 
average number of errors while working on 
the manual typewriter, and, lastly, the 
average number of errors during the final 
period on the electric machine: 





Average Number 


Average Number 








of Errors on : — of Errors on 
Five-Minute Average Number Five-Minute 
Test on of Errors on Test on 
Electrics Before Five-Minute Electrics After 
Student Using Manuals Test on Manuals Manuals 
1 8 Ss 5 
2 8 3 8 
3 12 12 8 
“t 9 10 9 
5 ll 15 8 
6 8 10 5 
7 a 10 10 
8 5 9 7 
a 5 8 6 
10 5 "8 10 
11 7 7 7 
12 6 8 9 
13 7 y 6 
14 11 12 14 
15 S 5 3 
16 6 6 4 
17 6 10 6 
18 5 7 8 
19 12 13 17 
20 7 7 5 
21 7 9 7 
22 7 Ss 8 
23 15 20 15 
24 4 6 8 
Table 2 
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Close inspection of the table reveals some 
very interesting information. All students 
except four who equaled their previous num- 
ber of errors typed with a higher average 
number of errors per test on the manual 
typewriter than on the electric during the 
first period. In the final period on the electric 
typewriters, two students wrote with the 
same number of errors as on the manuals, 
only six students wrote with more errors 
than they had on the manual typewriter, 
while all the remaining students wrote with 
fewer errors on the electrics during the final 
period than they had on the manuals. In 
comparing the first and final period on the 
electrics, seven students wrote with the 
same number of errors in the final period as 
they had done in the first, ten students 
wrote with more errors in the final period, 
and the other students had fewer errors in 
the last period. The average number of 
errors during the last period on the electrics 
was 8.0, a total of 1.5 fewer errors than on 
the manual typewriter. 

The group of students used in the study 
were tenth graders and responded very well 
to the schedule of activities in typewriting. 
The abundance of enthusiasm shown by the 
students inspired them so much that the 
first day on manual typewriters was really 
quite pleasant — much to my surprise. The 
group found its way very easily after one 
hour of drill in most cases, and two hours 
in a few cases. A considerable amount of 
fatigue occurred during the first week on the 
manuals, but by the second week a visitor 
would probably have thought the group had 
been working on the manuals all year. 

A larger group of students in this study, 
of course, would give more information, but 
it is safe to conclude that a transfer to man- 
ual machines can be made very easily even 
though initial training has been done on 
electrics. Generally speaking, speeds on 
manuals did not exceed those already 
achieved on electrics, but it is significant 
that ten students wrote over 40 words per 
minute having worked on the manual type- 
writer for only one month and with one com- 
plete month of the school year remaining 
to develop greater speed had the group con- 
tinued on the manuals. Working on the 
manuals did not seem to handicap students 
at all when returning to the electric, except 
for an occasional lifting of the left hand to 
return a carriage. The first timed writing 
showed the greatest percentage of the stu- 
dents back to normal, and all except two, 
who kept the same rate, pushed on to a 
much higher speed than they had previously 
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achieved on the electric machines. 

In conclusion, I would like to emphasize 
the fact that students enjoyed working on 
both the electric and manual typewriter. 
Their enthusiasm kept me going at all times, 
and the experiment was an interesting chal- 
lenge. The entire year in typewriting repre- 
sented a great deal of fun, and with 160 
students registered for typewriting this year, 
it will be exciting to keep records again and 
to compare the two groups of typists. 








Class Participation Vs. Lecturing in Economics 


(Continued from page 299) 





First Second 
91 100 
91 100 
89 100 
85 98 
79 96 

, 79 95 
77 91 
75 90 
75 90 
75 90 
75 88 
74 88 
74 86 
73 84 
68 84 
68 83 
63 81 
63 77 
60 77 
58 76 
51 75 
48 66 
38 61 
$1 45 
25 
15 
13 

8 
5 


Admittedly, I had different students each 
semester, but I do not believe that fact 
alone can account for the obviously higher 
grades on the test the second semester. I 
believe the members of the two classes were, 
on the whole, of about the same degree of 
intelligence. The second-semester class 
learned more because, in my opinion, they 
were interested and Look part in what was 
going on. 
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Do We Practice What We Preach? 


by HARVEY J. POMMER, MONTROSE HIGH SCHOOL 


MONTROSE, COLORADO 


Mr. Pommer asks a great number of questions of teachers, 
the answers to which will reveal whether we set an example 
for the students in helping them get along with others. 


Success on your job will not depend as 
much upon your skill and ability to do the 
work as it will upon your ability to get 
along with your employer and fellow workers. 

Undoubtedly, every business teacher has 
made the preceding statement to his stu- 
dents. As teachers we have been told that 
among effective teaching methods is that of 
setting a good example. Do we demonstrate 
to our students that we get along with our 
employer and fellow workers? 

Actually, teachers have several] groups of 
people with whom they come in contact. 
Besides fellow teachers and the employer 
(whom we will consider as the principal, 
superintendent and supervisors), teachers 
must also work with the students and they 
continually meet adult members of . the 
school community. 

Disregarding actual methods used in pre- 
senting lessons, let’s look at some of the 
personal relations with our students. 

We tell the girls who want to become 
receptionists about the immense value of a 
friendly smile. Yet, how often do we smile 
at our students when they come into our 
room? 

Reprimanding a student is sometimes nec- 
essary; but do we administer it so that 
other students won’t hear? After disciplining 
a student, do we then forget about the mat- 
ter and treat the student the next time we 
see him as though it had not happened? 

Even now as adults we enjoy being 
praised for something that we have done 
well. How often do we praise our students? 
Of course we tell the better students how well 
they did when they turn in some good work; 
but are they the ones who need the praise? 
A student of lesser ability needs and deserves 
praise more when he does the best work 
that he is capable of doing. It takes only 
an occasional minute to praise the entire 
class and make them feel proud as a group. 

If a student did do poor work, did we 
have a personal talk with him? 
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How often do we talk to our students 
about matters other than school work? Do 
we become so interested in our students 
that we ask (and enjoy hearing about) what 
other members of their family are doing or 
about interesting things the student has 
done outside of class? It’s a rare individual 


-who.doesn’t enjoy telling someone else about 


his own family. This might give that shy 
student a chance to speak up and become 
better acquainted with you. 

When a student has a problem and would 
like to talk to us, are we approachable — 
are we at least sympathetic listeners? 


Some teachers just Aren’t able to put over 
a point by telling a humorous anecdote, 
but at least it isn’t difficult to laugh at some 
that the students tell. Life in the business 
office isn’t going to be a continual serious, 
sober affair. Why insist that the classroom 
be one? True, the room can’t be in a con- 
tinual uproar, but at least the students 
should be able to enjoy their work. Chances 
are thal they will do it better under such 
conditions. 


Have we ever sent cards to our students 
when they were ill or at Christmas time or 
on their birthday? 


Can we laugh at the mistakes we might 
make in front of the class? It’s a cinch that 
the students will—why not laugh with 
them? It isn’t too difficult to remember 
that we laughed at some of the things our 
teachers did; should our students be any 
different than we were? 


We advocate to our students that they 
grow with their job, that they read their 
business and trade publications, that they 
learn as much as possible about the business 
in which they are employed and about their 
own particular work, and that they develop 
interests outside their own office. Yet, do 
we teachers always join our education asso- 
ciations, do we read educational publications, 
do we take correspondence or night or sum- 
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mer courses, do we try to do broad reading 
jin some fields other than our own? 

Let’s examine our relations with other 
teachers. How many times have we offered 
to help one of our colleagues when it ap- 
peared he had a great deal of work to do? 
Do we ever stop in someone else’s room and 
take time to look at work they have posted 
on the bulletin board or tell of a favorable 
comment that we heard a student make 
about him? Have we ever adversely criti- 
cized another teacher in the presence of 
others? 

When new teachers came to the school, 
did we introduce ourselves as soon as pos- 
sible? Did we say their name when greeting 
them in the morning or when meeting them 
in the hallway? (Nothing is as _ heart- 
warming as hearing one’s name when he is 
in a strange place.) In general, were we as 
friendly and helpful as we had hoped others 
would be toward us? 

Our attitude toward our supervisors is 
another area that can stand appraisal. How 
often have we spoken to them about items 
other than school work or at times other 
than when we sit next to them at a school 
banquet? A principal once discussed some 
personal plans with one of his teachers. 
Feeling that the information could be re- 
peated, the teacher told it to a colleague. 
“‘Why were you the only one to whom the 
principal told this?” asked the colleague. 
‘The teacher replied: “Probably because I’m 
the only one who ever takes time to talk to 
him!” 

Do we ever ask an opinion of our super- 
visors about some phase of our work even 
though we think we know all the answers? 
Are we willing to accept suggestions per- 
taining to our teaching? How many times 
have we criticized the school administrators 
without stopping to realize first how we 
would handle their job? 

Finally, let’s rate ourselves on our rela- 
tions with people in the community. Do we 
try to overcome the “stand-offishness” that 
is often associated with school teachers? Do 
we try to get rid of the illusion (that we 
sometimes have) that we’re someone special 
in the community? Has anyone outside the 
school ever heard us criticize the students 
or the community? 

Parents expect to hear from the school 
if their child gets into trouble. They know 
that he will receive low grades if he does 
poor work. On the other hand, how many 
times have we sent commendatory letters 
to parents telling them that their child has 
done good work? Almost every child can 
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be commended for something — even if it’s 
for nothing more than doing a small class- 
room task for the teacher. 

Do we do as much of our buying in local 
stores as possible? Do we belong to at least 
one community organization? 

So we have looked at three areas of our 
school relations. It might be a good idea to 
stop our work occasionally and check our- 
selves to see if we are practicing what we 
preach to our students. 





BUSINESS BOOKS 
AVAILABLE FOR THE 
BLIND . 


Teachers may obtain instructional 
materials for students handicapped 
with little or no vision. The following 
is a summary of the South-Western 
Publishing Company business books 
that are now available. These books 
are published in Braille for the blind 
and in extra large type for those who 
have poor eyesight: 


Books Published in Braille: 


20th Century Typewriting, Fifth 
Edition 


General Business, Sixth Edition 


Applied Business Law, Seventh 
Edition 

Fundamentals of Selling, Third 
Edition 


Economic Geography, Third Edi- 
tion 





Effective Business , Correspond- 
ence, Second Edition 


Books Published in Large Type: 
General Business, Sixth Edition 





Order from American Printing House 
for the Blind, 1839 Frankfort Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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A NEW REVISION OF A 
POPULAR BOOK 


- . . emphasizing the 
world-wide aspects of regional, 
economic, and political geography 


as they relate to man’s activities 


ORLD 
GKOGRAPHY 


Economic, Political, and Regional 
5th Edition — By Pounds and Cooper 





WORLD GEOGRAPHY, Fifth Edition, is an interestingly written, logically ar- 
ranged book designed to give the student a practical concept of the geography of 
man. Regional physical factors are introduced to provide a basis for under- 
standing the ‘‘why’’ of man’s economic activities in the various regions of the 
world. It also treats political geography — boundaries, exchanges of terri- 
tories, population and migration, government activities — as it relates to eco- 
nomic geography. 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY is written to help the student answer questions of why 
man engages in certain activities to earn a living or to 
support life in the various regions of the world. It also 
stresses the interdependence of one region upon the 
economic products and natural resources of other re- 
gions. The fiction-like style will capture the interest of 
every student. 


Available with a workbook, a set of tests, and a teachers’ 
manual, 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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Annual D.P.E. Research Awards 





Dr. John A. Dettmann 
of the University of Min- 
nesota, Duluth Branch, 
won first place in the 
Annual Delta Pi Epsilon 
Research Award Project. 
He was presented a 
plaque by the fraternity 
for his study Factors Re- 
lated to Success in Teach- 
ing Business Subjects in 
the Secondary School, a 
Ph.D. study completed 
at the University of Wis- 
consin undér the direc- 
tion of Dr. Russell Hosler. 
An abstract of Dr. Dett- 
mann’s study will be published and made 
available to all members of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Honorable Mention Awards were pre- 
sented to Dr. Edna Lyndall Gregg of Baylor 
University for her study, The Teaching of 














Dr. Dettmann 


Shorthand Prior to 1900, an Ed.D. thesis 
completed at Indiana University; to 
Dr. Frank Liguori of the University of Cin- 
cinnati for his study, Problems of Beginning 
Office Workers, a Ph.D. study completed at 
the University of Pittsburgh; and to 
Dr. Harold Palmer of Western Washington 
College of Education for his Ed.D. study, 
Tachistoscopic Training for Beginning Typing 
Students in a Secondary School, completed 
at Oregon State College. 

The awards were presented at the annual 
Delta Pi Epsilon banquet held in connec- 
tion with the National Business Teachers 
Association convention in December. 

Judges for this year’s contest were: 
Dr. Harry Huffman, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute; Dr. Estelle Popham, Hunter Col- 
lege; and Dr. D. L. Carmichael, Michigan 
State University. Dr. John L. Rowe, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, served as chairman 
of the Research Award Project. 








Report on Business Teachers’ 
Organizations 


A study is under way that will result in a 
publication listing and describing various 
organizations and associations in the field 
of business education and business associa- 
tions. It is being undertaken by Donald 
Turcotte, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Connecticut, and was initiated by the Com- 
mittee on the Coordination and Integration 
of. Research in Business Education (which 
consists of representatives of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, and the 
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United Business Education Association). 
The study is directed by Dr. Dean R. Mals- 
bary, University of Connecticut, Storrs.” 

The presidents or other officers of approx- 
imately forty associations have been con- 
tacted and asked to complete the question- 
naire giving basic information concerning 
their groups. Associations or other organized 
groups that have not been contacted and 
who wish to be considered for inclusion in 
the study are invited to contact either 
Mr. Turcotte or Dr. Malsbary. 
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California Convention Plans 


The California Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention at 
the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, April 14- 
16, 1957, with the Los Angeles Section acting 
as hosts to the Association. “Blueprint for 
the Future” has been chosen for the conven- 
tion theme, and outstanding speakers have 
been scheduled to bring to California edu- 
cators information for meeting the needs of 
the expanding enrollments. The theme will 
be further carried out in exhibits of the latest 
business machines and textbooks. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax will discuss “Blueprint 
for California Business Education” at the 
first session on Sunday evening, April 14. 
He has been working on a research study 
with R. C. Van Wagenen, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, who will 
bring greetings from the State Department 
of Education at the same meeting. 


Prominent business educators will partici- © 


pate in an interesting program covering 
many phases of business education. Out- 
standing men from Los Angeles will present 
the business viewpoint and discuss training 
needs for the future. John Baird, a radio 
commentator, and Tyler MacDonald, well- 


known advertising man, will be speakers. 
In addition to these general sessions, a num- 
ber of section meetings will be devoted to 
specific phases of business education such as 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
general business. 

The California Association of Distributive 
Educators and the American Business Writ- 
ing Association will hold their annual meet- 
ings as part of the convention program and 
will sponsor luncheons on Monday, April 15. 

Frank J. Bates, specialist in distributive 
education, Los Angeles City Schools, is 
chairman for the convention, which is ex- 
pected to attract over 500 business educators. 

Mrs. Hope Powell, Los Angeles Harbor 
Junior College, is president of the Los Angeles 
Section, which is planning the convention. 

Officers of the California Business Edu- 
cation Association are: president, Mary 
Alicé“Wittenberg, Los Angeles City Schools; 
vice-president, Jack Snyder, Santa Cruz 
High School; secretary, Louis J. Gentile, 
Chaffey Junior College, Ontario; treasurer, 
Ruth Robinson, San Diego Junior College; 
editor, Ray Morrison, Los Angeles Valley 
Junior College. 





RECORD KEEPING 


FOR EVERYONE 
for one semester * 2nd Edition « By Moore and Wheland 


Here is an entirely new book with a new approach and 
new development. Theory is minimized. The book is 
practical. There is a cycle development of records from 
the simple to the complex with new features introduced 
in each chapter. 


® Nontechnical 
® Nonvocational Records 
® Nonvocational Budgets 
® Useful Models 

® Practical Applicati 
It is recognized that everyone should keep records, but ee ee 


in this book the student is taught how to keep records 
hat are really simple, practical, and usable. 


® Emphasis on Accuracy 


® Cycle Development 


* 

Budgeting is also woven into the various chapters. Waeeialany State 
Taxes and other deductions from wages are handled ® Introductory Business 
in an effective manner, from the point of view of the Recor 

worker and of the employer. ® Payroll Deductions 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 


Dallas 2 
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Columbia U. Announces 
Earn and Learn Plan 


Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
an attempt to make the teaching of business 
subjects more realistic and at the same time 
to meet the high costs of advanced educa- 
tion, has announced a unique program of 
work experience for prospective and ex- 
perienced business teachers. Two four-week 
work-experience programs will be offered 
during the summer of 1957. The first pro- 
gram begins on June $8 and ends on June 28; 
the second begins on July 8 and ends on 
August 2. 

The plan provides for full-time work in 
business offices in New York City, plus 
seminars on improved teaching through work 
experience. A student may earn graduate 
credit or enroll without credit. 

The work-experience program is also 
available during the academic year. During 
the year, a student will be able to earn all 
of his living and college expenses, complete 
course work toward the Master’s degree, 
and gain work experience. 

Persons with marketable skills in office 
duties are eligible. For further information 
and application forms write to: Business 
Education Department, Box 384, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 


Annual Typewriter Art Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the Annual 
Typewriter Art Contest, has announced the 
following rules of the Nineteenth Annual 
Contest: 

1. There is no restriction as to make of typewriter, 
color of ribbon or carbon, type of design, or size 
of paper. 

2. The contestant’s name, school, address of school, 
and teacher should be typed on the top right- 
hand corner of the back of each entry. 


8. Any number of entries may be submitted, but 
each must be accompanied by ten cents as ex- 
amination fee. 

4. No entries will be returned. 

5. All entries should be sent flat, carefully packed 


to avoid folding or creasing, to the sponsor, 
Julius Nelson, 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, 
Maryland. Domestic entries should be post- 
marked not later than April 15, 1957. Foreign 
entries should reach Baltimore’ by that date. 

6. The school submitting the best group of entries 
(6 or more is to be considered a “group”) will 
receive a bronze-and-walnut plaque. 

7. A new Underwood deluxe portable typewriter 
will go to the entry ranking first. The official 
medal will also be given to the first-prize winner. 

8. The official Artistic edal will be 


writing 
given to the next 20 ra 


ing entries. 
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Washington State Meetings 


The Western Washington Business Edu- 
cation Association will meet in Seattle on 
April 6. 

The Central Washington Business Edu- 
cation Association will meet on the campus 
of Central Washington College of Education 
in Ellensburg on March 30. 

The Eastern Washington Business Edu- 
cation Association will meet in Spokane on 
April 4 in connecticn with the Inland Empire 
Association meeting. 


E. W. Alexander 


The numerous friends of E. W. Alexander 
of St. Louis, Missouri, will .be shocked to 
learn of his recent sudden death as a result of 
a heart attack. He passed away in his sleep 
on the night of January 19. 

At the time of his death Mr. Alexander, 
age 62, was principal of the new O’Fallon 
Technical High School, which opened last 
fall. He previously had served as principal 
of Central High School and of Hadley 
Technical High School. Before joining the 
public school system in St. Louis in 1927, he 
had taught in Boulder, Colorado; Sedalia, 
Missouri; Hattiesburg, Mississippi; and 
Macomb, Mississippi. 

Mr. Alexander was a graduate of War- 
rensburg State Teachers College and ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. 


Administrative Changes 
At Syracuse 


Because of the expanded program at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, 
Dr. Carroll A. Nolan has been appointed 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Education and Dr. O. Richard Wessels has 
been appointed chairman of the Department 
of Office Administration. 


First State Meeting in Oregon 


For the first time, the Oregon Business 
Education Association held an independent 
meeting at the Congress Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon, on November 30 and December 1. 

On March 18 there will be another luncheon 
meeting at which new officers for the Asso- 
ciation will be elected. 
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A THREE-PURPOSE 
BOOK 


| | » Develops Typing Skill 
Teaches Composition 
2) at the Typewriter 


Provides Useful 
2 / Applications 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 


TYPING 
By Dr. S. J. Wanous 


Here is a distinctive book designed for a specific purpose. PERSONAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING is planned for use in nonvocational typing classes. 
It provides a thorough foundation in the fundamental techniques, thereby 
building a good rate of speed with accuracy early in the course. Useful and 
practical problems are given when composition at the typewriter is taught. 
These applications include personal notes, personal letters, outlines, essays, 
short articles, and business letters. Special emphasis on speed and accuracy 
is spaced throughout the book. 

There are seventy-five lessons in PERSONAL AND PRO- 
FESSIONAL TYPING. Each one is designed to provide 
an easier way to teach typirig to all students who want a 
skill for personal or professional use. 





ra \ 


in tn see ce OD 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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New Chapter, Pi Omega Pi 


a2 

Delta Gamma chapter, Pi Omega Pi’s 
99th, was installed at Long Beach State 
College, Long Beach, California, on Decem- 
ber 8, 1956. Frances Botsford, past national 
president of Pi Omega Pi, was installing 
officer. She was assisted by members of 
Gamma Tau chapter at the University of 
California at Los Angeles; Alpha Tau chap- 
ter at the University of Southern California; 
Xi chapter at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; and Pi chapter at Wis- 
consin State College, Whitewater. 








Dr. Edna H. Barbour, Long Beach State 
College, is sponsor of the new chapter. The 
officers are: president, Joe Rodriguez; vice- 
president, Wayne Mayfield; secretary, 
Adriane Lampe; treasurer, Dale E. Nelson; 
and historian, Harold Sternovsky. In addi- 
tion to the officers, charter members are: 
Ernestine Hansmann, Helen Walther, 
Eulaine Allgood, Petra MeBride, Beverly 
Allen, Ivan Matson, William Rinehart, 
Ernest Palmer, William Lower, Edward 


Tuck, and Bob Wycoff. 





Delta Gamma Chapter, Pi Omega Pi 


Front row, left to right: Harold Sternovsky, historian; Dale 


E, Nelson, treasurer; Adriane Lampe; secretary; Joe 


Rodriguez, president; Wayne Mayfield, vice-president; Dr. Edna H. Barbour, sponsor ; Frances Botsford, installing 


officer. 

Middle row, left to right: Helen Caras, Alpha Tau chapter; Jane Clem, Whitewater State College; Ednaferne Haase, 
XI chapter; Ernestine Hansmann; Helen Walther; Eulaine Allgood; Petra McBride; Beverly Allen. 

Back row, left to right: Marshall Clark, Alpha Tau Chapter; Ivan Matson; William Rinehart; Ernest Palmer; William 


Lower; Edwar 


Tuck; Bob Wycoff; Charles Zahi, Gamma Tau chapter. 





Graduate Assistantships at 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


The School of Business, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, has available for the 
academic year 1957-58 a number of graduate 
teaching assistantships for students who 
wish to work toward the Master of Science 
degree with major in business teacher edu- 
cation. 

The $1,440 scholarships will be for nine 


months of service. ‘Twenty semester hours 
of graduate credit may be earned during 
this period. 

Nonresidence fees will be waived for out- 
of-state students who receive appointments. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Robert A. 
Lowry, School of Business, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 








For Program of Eastern Business Teachers Association, See Page 318. 
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4 WED 


A truly great book... 











—for easier teaching 











—for easier learning 





... based on— 





e Fifty-four years of 
progress and continu- 
ous improvement 


A process of constant 
refinement and sim- 
plification through 
the years 


Modern presentation 
of principles and pro- 
cedures combined 
with realistic practice 


® Standard forms and 


standard terminology 








DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS ED 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 

The twenty-first edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is easier to learn, not just for the bright 
students, but also for the slower ones. It is the most clearly written, 
most logically organized, easiest to read bookkeeping book that 
has ever been published. The authors have used a simple vo- 
cabulary and short sentences to increase readability. More 
illustrations are used, including the famous blackboard type, 


step-by-step illustrations that have been so popular with students f 


and teachers in previous editions. Added drill on debit and credit 
in the early chapters makes learning easier and more thorough. 


A variety of new student. activities are given at the end of 
each chapter, including the following: (1) Chapter Questions, 
(2) Increasing Your Business Vocabulary, (3) Cases for Class 
Discussion, (4) Drills for Understanding, and (5) Application 
Problems. Each of these activities is designed for a specific 
purpose in helping the student to attain a functional mastery of 
modern bookkeeping principles, procedures, and applications. 





SOUTH- 


(Specif i 


New Roche 


Cincinnati 27 


Y. 














A- NEW 1957 REVISION 
(Heady in April) 


00 21: Edition 

















































ING AND ACCOUNTING 


n, Hamden L. Forkner, and Lewis D. Boynton 
ON TEACHERS COLLEGE DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT 
N NEW YORK, NEW YORK NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 

G fnce the first edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING was 
ht fublished in 1903, the authors and editors have been alert to ways of producing a more 


achable textbook. In the twenty-first edition more attention is paid to teachability than 
er before. Here are a few of the things that have been done to make it a book that is 
sier to teach: 


Color is used generously for emphasis and realism. 


. A thorough understanding of debit and credit is developed through a new section, 
“Drills for Understanding,” in each of the first-cycle chapters. 

h, } A step-by-step analysis of each entry is keyed to the illustrations by number and color. 
A new, realistic five-column journal is used in the first bookkeeping cycle. 

Two chapters of the first ten, covering the simple bookkeeping cycle, are devoted to 
posting. 

» | A chapter is devoted to banking procedures. 


ic | A new, more logical order of presenting the recording of the buying of merchandise, 
of | the paying of creditors, the selling of merchandise, and the recording of cash receipts 
s. | willfhelp in the understanding of controlling accounts. 


TERN PUBLISHING CO. 


ecifin Business and Economic Education) 
ell Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 











Bookkeeping 
Interviewing Project 
(Submitted by Mrs. Hilda Grace McPherson, 


Coshocton High School, 
Coshocton, Ohio) 


The questionnaire illustrated was prepared 
by our Bookkeeping II class. It is the result 
of a discussion which ended with the words, 
“Let’s Find Out.” 

Each member of the class indicated the 
name of at least one person in the community 
who was doing the type of accounting, book- 
keeping, or record keeping that they would 
like to do on the job. 

Then, each student handed in at least one 
question that he would like to have answered. 
A committee grouped these questions and 
prepared a rough draft of the questionnaire. 
This rough draft was presented to the class 
to be sure that each student’s question was 
included in the grouping. 


The list was mimeographed and the stu-_ 


dents proceeded to interview those of their 
choice. 

I believe that many values will be gained 
by this project. The students will receive 
answers to their questions, and they will have 
the experience of meeting and talking to 
people in the business world. 

We hope that the project will also be of 
value in promoting good public relations, 
for each interview will be followed by a letter 
of thanks from our principal’s office. 


Questionnaire 


The Bookkeeping II class of Coshocton High School 
is conducting an interviewing project. We plan to 
interview individuals who are doing accounting, book- 
keeping, or record keeping as a part of their job. We 
hope to gain valuable knowledge so that we.can better 
prepare for the vocational world. 

Name of person interviewed 
Position held 
Address. 
I. Would you please tell us some of the requirements 
of your job? 
a. What subjects did you take in high school that 
have proved of value to you in your job? 
b. Did you take business subjects in high school? 
________Bookkeeping? ~_____Typewriting? 
Shorthand? ___Others? 
c. Would you recommend that anyone preparing 
for a job such as yours take business subjects 
in high school? Which ones? 

















d. Do you think that a class in business English 
would be of more value than a general English 
class? ss 

e. Are there any subjects that you wish you had 

taken in high school because you feel they 
would have helped you in your job? 

. Did you attend a business school?__._>___ 

g. Would you advise going to a business school in 
order to prepare for a job such as yours? 





—_ 
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h. Did you attend college? 

Would you advise going to college in order to 

prepare for a job such as yours?_____ 

j. We understand that personality and character 
are very important in the business world. 
Please tell us what personality traits you con- 
sider important to your job. 

k. Are there any other requirements? 

IT. Please tell us some of your main duties, especially 
those that pertain to accounting, bookkeeping, or 
record keeping. 

a. Do you use any bookkeeping machines? = 
b. Do you use any types of adding machines? 
——___. What kind? 

ITI. Is your present salary based on experience? 
a 
Do you consider that your salary compares favor- 
ably with the salaries of other jobs in the com- 
SS 
Are there possibilities for advancement?___ 
Is there a retirement system?____ 

IV. In your opinion what are the advantages of a job 
in accounting, bookkeeping, or record keeping? 
Disadvantages? 

V. Would you like to add anything concerning the 
demands, rewards, opportunities, responsibilities, 
remuneration, etc. of yours, or a similar job? 


“en. 


-: 
. 











Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture 


The Annual Delta Pi Epsilon Lecture was 
given at the Southern Business Education 
Association meeting held in Asheville, North 
Carolina, on November 23, 1956, by J. 
Gordon Dakins, executive vice-president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association. 
Eric Sedwick Stein, instructor of retailing, 
Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
collaborated in the writing of the Lecture. 

The title of the Lecture was “Retailing in 
Our Economy and Its Implications for Edu- 
cation.” 

The luncheon at which the Lecture was 
= was sponsored by Zeta chapter of 

elta Pi Epsilon (University of North 
Carolina, Woman’s College). 


Connecticut Meeting 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, New Britain, on May 4, 1957. 

Registration will begin at 9:00 a.m., fol- 
lowed by sectional meetings. 

The luncheon address will be given by the 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. William J. 
Sanders, who will speak on “The Impor- 
tances of Developing and Maintaining 
Effective Standards.” 

G. Laurens Attwill, chairman of the Com- 
mercial Department of New London High 
School, is president of the organization. 
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Robert Kessel 


Completes Doctorate 


The University of 
Wisconsin awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in Education to 
Robert M. Kessel. His 
advisor was Dr. Russell 
J. Hosler. The title of 
his thesis was ““The Crit- 
ical Requirements for 
Secondary School Busi- 
ness Teachers Based 
Upon an Analysis of Crit- 
ical Incidents.” 

Dr. Kessel is a grad- 
uate of Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater. He 
obtained his Master’s de- 
gree from the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

At present he is an instructor on the 
faculty in the College of Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Kessel holds membership in the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association, United 
Business Education Association, Wisconsin 
Education Association, Wisconsin Business 
Education Association, and Phi Delta Kappa. 





Dr. Kessel 


Centennial Celebration 
for Business Education 


Dr. E. C. McGill, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, program chairman, and 
Dr. Vernon Payne, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, general chairman for the 
Centennial Celebration for Business Educa- 
tion, report that the Centennial will be held 
at the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, June 17 
to 22. 

Registration for the Centennial will begin 
at 1:00 p.m. on Wednesday, June 19. 


Consumer Information 
Conference 


Dr. Ray Price, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, chairman of the program committee 
for the Council on Consumer Information, 
announces that plans for the annual meeting 
have been made and the meeting place will 
be the Melbourne Hotel in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, on April 4, 5, and 6. 

The local chairman for the conference will 
be John B. Moore, Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 








For Intensive Preparation for 
Business and Civil Service Examinations 


YS 
INTENSIVE CLERICAL and 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By Fisher and Fisher 


The combination textbook and workbook is designed for a final intensive drive to prepare students 
to take jobs in business and to pass civil service examinations for clerks, typists, and stenographers. 
The lessons in the book include pretests, reviews of fundamentals, drills and employment tests of the 
civil service type. The student is given an over-all review of the business information and skills 
that he has covered in separate courses leading up to the completion of his training for general 
clerical work, typing or stenographic work. 


The course covers such topics as arithmetic, grammar, punctuation, vocabulary, spelling, business 
letter writing, filing, typing, and business information. The student is given specific training in 


taking employment tests of the short-answer type that are used for business and civil service ex- 
aminations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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CLERICAL 
OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


By Agnew, Meehan, and Loso 











Here is a teachable, practical book that will help the students be better 
trained for the office job. It covers all the common and basic office duties and 
procedures except those dealing with dictation and transcription. CLERICAL 
OFFICE PRACTICE integrates the information from other courses and develops 
many new skills and knowledges. The student is given the ‘know how” of office 
occupations with a broad understanding of office routines. 


Emphasis is placed on the development of those personal qualities that will 
be valuable on the job — grooming, manners, speech, and getting along with 
others. There is also an appendix of five sections covering abbreviations, 
punctuation, spelling and word choices, grammar, and reference books. 

These additional classroom materials are available: 

1. Workbook 
2. Tests 
3. Filing Practice Set 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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Illinois State Meeting 


The annual convention of the Iilinois 
Business Education Association will be held 
in Chicago’s Hotel Sherman on April 4, 5, 
and 6, 1957. Floyd L. Crank and his program 
committee have planned a program that 
contains something of interest for every 
business educator. The convention will be 
opened with an address by Reverend 
Theodore V. Purcell, S.J., professor of 
psychology at Loyola University, Chicago. 
Father Purcell, who has done extensive re- 
search in labor and labor relations, will 
speak on the topic, “Can the Worker Be 
Loyal to Both Employer and Union?” Fol- 
lowing Father Purcell’s address three Illinois 
business educators — Robert Thistlethwaite, 
Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb; 
John Coil, Decatur Senior High School; and 
Don Arnold, Elgin High School — will 
discuss the business curriculum at the junior 
high school, senior high school, and junior 
college levels. This panel will be moderated 
by John A. Beaumont, chief, Business Edu- 
cation Service, Springfield, Illinois. 

On Friday morning the following dem- 
onstrations will be given: “Buying a Car” — 
Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka; “The Use of Job Sheets 
for Office Practice Classes’ —H. B. 
Bauernfiend, Vocational Technical Institute, 
Carbondale; “The Use of the Teletrainer in 
Business Classes” — C. G. Wilson, Illinois 


Bell Telephone Company of Chicago; and 
“Techniques of Teaching Business Writ- 
ing” —James F. Giffin, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to ad- 
dresses by Chicago businessmen: “What 
Every Business Teacher Should Know About 
Economics” by Harold F. Cheadle, senior 
economist, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago; 
“What Business Teachers Should Know 
About Employable Attitudes in Business” 
by F. Ruter, Alden’s Inc., Chicago; and 
“What Business Teachers Should Know 
About Employable Skills in Business” by 
Mrs. Dorothy Barnes, Swift and Company. 

The Saturday morning session will be 
devoted to problem clinics.concerned with 
supervision of student teachers, business 
education equipment and layout, teaching 
the first semester of bookkeeping, teaching 
transcription, coordination of work programs 
in distributive education, and problems en- 
countered in one- and two-teacher business 
education departments. 

The officers for the Illinois Business Edu- 
cation Association are: president, Doris 
Howell Crank, Champaign Senior High 
school; vice-president, Harves  Rahe, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; 
secretary, Gladys Bahr, New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka; and treasurer 
Ralph Mason, University of Illinois, Urbana, 








Theta Alpha Delta Convention 


The second national convention of Theta 
Alpha Delta, honorary society for women 
in business education, will be held in Los 
Angeles, California, on April 13 and 14, 
1957, with headquarters in the New York 
Room of the Hotel Statler. 

Registration will begin at 7:00 p.m. on 
Saturday, April 13, followed by a banquet 
at which Dr. Louise Seyler, deputy super- 
intendent of Los Angeles City Schools, will 
be the featured speaker. Dr. Seyler was 


chosen by the annual Associated Press News- 
paper, Radio and TV Poll to be the “Woman 
of the Year in Education.” 

The convention will continue on Sunday 
morning at Olive Hill Foundation Club- 
house, starting with breakfast and con- 
tinuing through luncheon. 

Eleanor Jensen, president of national 
Theta Alpha Delta, will preside at all meet- 
ings. Clara McCluskey is convention chair- 
man. 





Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
by Marion M. Lamb 


Here is a book that is written for beginning teachers and those who feel like beginners. Part I con- 
tains general information that all teachers should know but often do not. Part II is designed to lead 
each reader to initial confidence in his own teaching field. Part III contains quotations (some 
whimsical) that amplify some of the points in the text. Part IV consists of miscellaneous reference 
items and Part V gives some good addresses for teaching aids. List price, $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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.. Program .. 


Eastern Business Teachers Association 


Sixtieth Annual Convention 


Hotel Statler, New York, New York 
April 18, 19, and 20, 1957 


Theme: “Business Education as Vocational and General Education’’ 





The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Eastern 
Business Teachers As- 
sociation will be held 
at the Hotel Statler, 
New York, on April 18- 
20. The theme of the 
convention will be “Busi- 
ness Education as Voca- 
tional and General 
Education.” 

The keynote speaker 
will be Dr. William 
Jansen, superintendent 
of schools of the city of 
New York. The banquet 
speaker will be John A. 
Brown, Jr., assistant to the president of 
Temple University, who will speak on “Some 
Common Threads of Current Criticism of 
Public Education.” 

The convention will open with a Fellow- 
ship Luncheon on Thursday, April 18. 

Dr. William M. Polishook of Teachers 
College, Temple University, Philadelphia, is 











W. Polishook 


president of E.B.T.A. The other officers, - 


board members, and committee chairmen 
are as follows: vice-president, Thomas A. 
Sullivan, Senior High School, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey; secretary, Mary E. Connelly, 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
treasurer, Earl F. Rock, Newark, New 
Jersey; board member, Albert L. Fisher, 
Fisher Junior College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; board member, William C. Gordon, 
Bryant & Stratton Business Institute, 
Buffalo, New York; board member, Joseph 
Gruber, New York City Board of Education, 
Brooklyn, New York; board member, E. 
Duncan Hyde, Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Maryland; board member, Her- 
bert A. Tonne, New York University, New 
York City; board member (ex-officio), 
Harold E. Cowan, Dedham, Massachusetts; 
co-chairman of exhibits, Theodore N. 
LaMonte, New York City Public Schools, 
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Long Island City, New York; co-chairman 
of exhibits, Arthur H. Rubin, Patrick Henry 
Junior High School, New York City; pro- 
gram director, Emma M. Audesirk, Northern 
Valley Regional High School, Demarest, 
New Jersey; associate program director, 
Gladys K. Worth, Scott High School, 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania; membership 
chairman, Raymond F. Brecker, Board of 
Education, Buffalo, New York; public rela- 
tions chairman, F. Howard Strouse, Depart- 
ment of Commercial Education, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; gen- 
eral chairman of local committees, Murray 
Weinman, Central Commercial High School, 
New York City. 
The complete program follows: 


Wednesday, April 17 


9:30 A.M. 
Executive Board Meeting 
11:00 a.m. 
Exhibitors’ Meeting 
4:00 P.M. 
Joint Meeting, Chairmen of Local Com- 
mittees and Executive Board 
5:30 P.M. 
Adjournment of Executive Board Meeting 
7:30 p.m.—8:30 P.M. 
Early Registration 


Thursday, April 18 


9:00 a.m.—5:30 P.M. 
Registration of Members 
10:30 a.m. 
Official Tour of Exhibits by Executive 
Board and Local Committee Chairmen 
SPECIAL CONVENTION ACTIVITIES: 
60th Annual Banquet of E.B.T.A. 
Thursday, 6:45 p.m. 





Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner — Friday, 
6:00 P.m. 

Fellowship Luncheon — Thursday, 12:00 
noon 
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Harvard University Breakfast — Satur- 
day, 8:30 a.m. -a 

New York University Breakfast — Satur- 
day 8:00 a.m. 

New York State Teachers College Break- 
fast — Friday, 8:00 a.m. 

Pi Omega Pi Luncheon — Friday, 12:30 


P.M. 
Rider College Alumni Luncheon — Friday, 
12:15 P.M. 
TICKET SALES 


Thursday, April 18 


Administration and Supervision in Business 
Education in the Public Schools — Section 
Meeting 

9:45 A.M.—11:30 a.m. 
Under the direction of Harold E. Cowan, 

Dedham, Massachusetts 

Chairman: Thomas K. LeGuern, submas- 
ter, Dedham High School, Dedham, 

Massachusetts 

Assistant Chairman: Maryanne Zilin, Hol- 
land Patent High School, New York, 

N. Y. 

Topic: “Guidance and Discipline” — 
Participants: 

Lester I. Sluder, head, Department of 
Business Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Massachusetts 

Knute Larson, principal, Cranston High 
School, Cranston, Rhode Island 

Rose Farese, head of Commercial De- 
partment, Milford High School, Mil- 
ford, Massachusetts 

Recorder: Donald Peterson, head of Com- 
mercial Department, Pinkerton 

Academy, Derry, New Hampshire 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, April 18 


Private School Administration — 
Section Meeting 
9:45 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of William C. Gordon, 
executive vice-president of Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York 

Chairman: Elgie G. Purvis, president of 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Chairman: Fred Burdett, presi- 
dent of Burdett College, Boston Massa- 
chusetts 

Topic: “Changing Educational Goals in 
the Private Business School” 

Participants: 

Accreditation — 
Jay W. Miller. president of Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 
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Preparing for Increased Registration — 
Dorothy C. Finkelhor, president, Busi- 
ness Training College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
The Private School Curriculum — 

Elizabeth Trumper of Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buf- 
falo, New York 

Pre-enrollment Testing of Prospective 

Pupils — 

Yale J. Laitin, director of professional 
services, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, New York City, New York 

Guidance for Private Schools — 

Charles Sewall, educational director, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Question Period and General Discussion 


Thursday, Aprol 18 
Junior College — Section Meeting 
9:45 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Albert L. Fisher, 
Fisher Junior College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Chairman: Louis A. Rice, dean, Junior 
College Division, Fairleigh Dickinson 
College, Rutherford, New Jersey 

Assistant Chairman: Parker J. Dexter, 
dean, Fisher Junior College, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Topic: “English” — “What We Are Doing 
About It in Our Junior College Business 
Education Programs” 

Participants: 

Dorothy Adams, Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire 

Robert G. Dawes, dean, Harcum Junior 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 

Thomas F. Fleming, dean, Becker 
Junior College, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts 

Question Period and General Discussion 

Thursday, April 18 
Fellowship Luncheon 
12:00 Noon 
(Sponsored by the private business schools) 


ALL EBTA MEMBERS ARE INVITED 


Under the direction of Albert L. Fisher, 
Fisher Junior College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts 

Chairman: H. R. Hopkins, executive sec- 
tary, National Association and Coun- 
cil of Business Schools, Washington, 
D. C. 

Topic: “Don’t Sell Yourself Short” 

Speaker: Robert M. Bottger, office man- 
ager, American Hardware Mutual In- 
surance Co., Newark, New Jersey 
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Thursday, April 18 
General Meeting 


2:45 P.M. 

Presiding: William M. Polishook, presi- 
dent of E.B.T.A. 

Greetings: Official Representative of the 
City of New York 

Response: Thomas A. Sullivan, vice- 
president, Eastern Business Teachers 
Association 

Keynote Address: 
William Jansen, superintendent of 

schools, City of New York 


Thursday, April 18 
Convention Banquet 
6:45 P.M. 
Presiding: William M. Polishook, presi- 
dent of E.B.T.A. 
Skit: Our SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Address: “Some Common Threads of Cur- - 


rent Criticism of Public Education” 
Speaker: John Anthony Brown, Jr., as- 
sistant to the president of Temple Uni- 
versity 
10:00 p.m.—1:00 a.m. 
Dancing 


Friday, April 19 
Office Practice Area 
including 


(Machine, Clerical Practice, Filing) 


9:45 a.M.—10:05 a.m. 
General Meeting 
Under the direction of Harold E. Cowan, 
Dedham, Massachusetts 
Chairman: Mary K. Tormey, The Read- 
ing Institute, Boston, Massachusetts 
Keynoter: A. B. Parker Liles, chairman 
of Business Education Department, 
Georgia State College, Atlanta, Georgia 
10:15 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Office Practice Group Conferences 
Machines 
Discussion Leader: Frances V. Gaynor, 
Pierre S. Dupont High School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware 
Consultant: Carolyn Arnold, Coordi- 
nator of Office Occupations, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware 
Recorder: Thomas L. Walters, Tech- 
nical Institute, Williamsport Penn- 
sylvania 
Clerical Practice and Filing 
Discussion Leader: Mary K. Tormey, 
The Reading Institute, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts 
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Consultants: 

Clerical Practice: Vern A. Frisch, 
head of Business Department, New 
Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, New York 

Filing: Shirley Morrill, assistant pro- 
fessor, Secretarial Studies, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs 

Recorder: Marie E. Reynolds, Johnson 

City High School, Johnson City, New 

York 


(This meeting will be scheduled a second 
time at 2:00 p.m.) 


Friday, April 19 


Secretarial Area 
including 
(Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial Training) 


9:45 a.M.—10:45 a.m. 
General Meeting 
Under the direction of Joseph Gruber, 
director of business education, City of 

New York 

Chairman: Joseph Gruber, 

Board Member, E.B.T.A. 

Keynoter: James R. Meehan, chairman 
Business Education Department, 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 
10:15 a.M.—11:30 a.m. 
Secretarial Area Group Conferences 
Gregg Shorthand Theory 

Discussion Leader: Mary E. Oliverio, 
Business Education Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Consultant: Charles Zoubek, shorthand 
editor, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
New York 

Recorder: Mrs. Tilly Dickinson, School 
of Business, Simmons College, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Pitman Shorthand Theory 

Discussion Leader: Alexander P. Seggie, 
assistant professor, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario 

Consultants: Mrs. Renee Sherline, Sec- 
retarial Studies Department, Julia 
Richmond High School, New York, 
N. Y.; Goodwin Gilson, chairman, 
Secretarial Studies Department, Cen- 
tral Commercial High School, New 
York, N. Y. 

Recorder: Dorothy Bradfield, School 
of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Executive 
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Transcription and Secretarial Training 
Discussion Leader: Mrs. Helen R. 
Klein, Secretarial Studies Depart- 
ment, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Brooklyn New York 
Consultant: Kenneth Zimmer, director, 
Richmond Professional Institute, Col- 
lege of William & Mary, Richmond, 
Virginia 
Recorder: Renetta Heiss, head, Busi- 
ness Education Department, Altoona 
Senior High School, Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania 
Typewriting 
Discussion Leader: Ann Pupchyk, A. B. 
Davis High School, Mt. Vernon, New 
York 
Consultant: Mrs. Dorothy F. Haydon, 
chairman, Secretarial Studies Depart- 
ment, George Washington High 
School, New York, New York 
Recorder: Anna K. Schmidt, chairman, 
Secretarial Studies Department, Bay 
Ridge High School, Brooklyn, New 
York 
(This meeting will be scheduled a second 
time at 2:00 p.m.) 


Friday, April 19 


Bookkeeping Area 
including 
(Recordkeeping and Business Arithmetic) 


9:45 a.m.-10:15 a.m. 


General Meeting 

Under the direction of E. Duncan Hyde, 
Department of Education, Baltimore, 
Maryland 

Chairman: William Selden, chief, Busi- 
ness Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg. Pennsylvania 

Keynoter: Harry Huffman, professor of 
Business Education, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 

10:15 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 


Bookkeeping Area Group Conference 
Consultants: 

Bookkeeping: M. Herbert Freeman, 
chairman, Business Education De- 
partment, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, New Jersey 

Recordkeeping: Howard E. Wheland, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Business Arithmetic: Edwin B. Piper, 
supervisor, Business Education, Board 
of Education, Albany, New York 
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Recorder: James G. Brown, Patterson 
Park High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

(This meeting will be scheduled a second 
time at 2:00 p.m.) 


Friday, April 19 
Basic Business Area 


9:45 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 

Under the direction of Herbert A. Tonne, 
New York University, New York, New 
York 

Chairman: Morris Goller, Grover Cleve- 
land High School, Ridgewood, New 
York 

Assistant Chairman: Irving Benedon, 
Central High School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Lesson Presentation: (to a high school 
class) F 
“Teaching the Solution of Specific Prob- 

lems in Insurance” 

Teacher: Dorothy Lee, Westchester 
Community College, White Plains, 
New York 

Discussion Consultants: 

Barrett Davidson, Hempstead High 
School, Hempstead, N. Y. 

Gustave Schwamm, Russell Sage Col- 
lege, Troy, New York 

Rae Stern, Ossining High School, Ossin- 
ing, New York 

Recorder: Ruth Elberson, High School, 
Uniondale, New York 


Friday, April 19 
Private School Area 
9:45 a.m.—10:05 a.m. 


General Meeting 
Under the direction of William C. Gordon, 
executive vice-president of Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute, Buffalo, 
New York 
Chairman: William C. Gordon, E.B.T.A. 
Executive Board 
Keynoter: William Hamilton, dean, Peirce 
School of Business Administration, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
10:15 a.m.—11:30 a.m. 
Private School Area Group Conferences 
Accounting 
Discussion Leader: Clem Boling 
Consultant: E. A. Russell, C.P.A., head 
of Accounting Department and as- 
sistant dean, Bryant and Stratton 
Business Institute, Buffalo, New York 
Recorder: Milton E. Cagan, dean of the 
Westchester Business School, New 
Rochelle, New York 
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Shorthand and Transcription 

Discussion Leader: Edith McKenzie, 
Secretarial Department, Burdett Col- 
lege, Boston, Massachusetts 

Consultant: Mary C. Butera, Shorhand 
Department, Goldey Beacom School 
of Business, Wilmington, Delaware 

Recorder: Martha E. Daikeler, admin- 
istrative assistant, Morgan, Lewis and 
Bockius; formerly in charge of Secre- 
tarial Department, Peirce School of 
Business Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 

Typewriting (Manual and Electric) 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Irene Show- 
acre, head of Beginning Typewriting 
Division, Strayer College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Consultant: Harold Smith, formerly 
Typewriting Editor, Gregg Division, 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 


York, New York 

Recorder: Barbara Loblien Fullhardt, 
Eastman School, New York, New 
York 


Good Friday, April 19 


A new schedule of afternoon meeting hours 
has been arranged in order that those 
who wish to attend Good Friday serv- 
ices in the churches of New York City 
may do so. 

Morning meetings will close at 11:30 a.m. 

Afternoon meetings will run from 2 to 
4 P.M. 

Exhibits will be open all day. 


Friday, April 19 
3:00 P.M. 
Posting of the report of the Nominating 
Committee — Registration Desk 


Friday, April 19 


2:00 p.m. — 4:00 P.m. 

In order to enable more E.B.T.A. mem- 
bers to attend the meetings of primary 
individual interest, we are repeating the 
following AREA meetings and confer- 
ences: 

SECRETARIAL AREA 
General Meeting and Conferences — 

Ballroom and Ballroom Balcony 

OFFICE PRACTICE AREA 

General Meeting and Conferences — 
Keystone Room and Foyer 

BOOKKEEPING AREA 
General Meeting and Conference — 
East Room 
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(See Friday, April 19, 9:45 a.m. for details 
and personnel) 


Friday, April 19 
Distributive Education Area 
including 


(Consumer Education, 
Salesmanship, Advertising) 


2:00 p.m.—2:20 P.m. 


General Meeting 

Under the direction of Thomas A. Sullivan, 
head of Business Education Depart- 
ment, Senior High School, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey 

Chairman: Myron Krawitz, coordinator, 
Distributive Education, Atlantic City 
High School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Keynoter: Lawrence L. Bethel, president, 
Fashion Institute of Technology, New 
York, New York 

2:30 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Distributive Education Area Group Con- 
ference 

Discussion Leader: John F. Elmer, vice- 
president, Merchandising, Stop and 
Save Stamp Corporation, East Pater- 
son, N. J. 

Consultant: Alvin Weitz, chairman, Busi- 
ness Education Dept., Daniel P. Sweeney 
High School, Bayonne, New Jersey 

Recorder: Eugene Corenthal, chairman, 
Distribution Education, Board of Edu- 
cation, New York, New York 


Friday, April 19 
Student Teachers Meeting 


2:00 p.m.—4:00 P.M. 

Under the direction of Herbert A. Tonne, 
New York University, New York, New 
York 

Chairman: Estelle L. Popham, Hunter 
College, New York, N. Y. 

Assistant Chairman: Helen L. Warren, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University, Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey 
Several cases of student teaching prob- 

lems which have been presented to 
colleges will be reported by the stu- 
dent panel as a basis for discussion 

Panel: 

Barbara Belisle, State Teachers College, 
Plymouth, New Hampshire 

Donald Callahan, State Teachers Col- 
lege, New Britain, Conn. 

Francis Canelos, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Glenna Carpenter, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
New York 
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Ann Clifford, Hunter College, New 
York, New York 

Herbert Felske, State Téachers College, 
Albany, New York , 

Doris C. Houghton, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Ruth Kafrissen, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Edwin F. Moran, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Salem, Mass. 

Thomas Seippel, State Teachers College, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Joan Szemis, Rider College, Trenton, 
New Jersey 

Consultants: 

Alfred E. Bray, High School, Irvington, 
New Jersey 

Harold Burhans, Sewanhaka High 
School, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Irving Goldberg, High School of Com- 


merce, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Friday, April 19 
Evening 


New York City offers a host of opportuni- 
ties for your Friday evening program. 
The Hospitality Committee will be glad 
to assist you in the selection of the 
activities of your evening — be they, 
spiritual, cultural, or pure entertain- 


ment. 
Saturday, April 20 
General Meeting 
9:30 A.M. 
Under the direction of William M. 


Polishook, president of E.B.T.A. 


LET’S EDUCATE YOUTH FOR EFFEC- 
TIVE BUSINESS LIFE 
Last May a group of twelve business edu- 
cators, financed by a subvention from 
Esso Standard Oil Company, undertook 
to find “‘consensus”’ in the field of Basic 
Business Education. This project was 
headed by Dr. Herbert A. Tonne and 
sponsored by New York University. 
Not much has been made public about 
this five-day meeting — until now. You 
will want to hear the results of this con- 
ference from some of those who partic- 
ipated in it. 
Chairman: William M. Polishook, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Assistant Chairman: Walter A. Brower, Jr., 
Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey 
Panel: 
Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
New York, Moderator 
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RESERVATIONS 


Delta Pi Epsilon Dinner — Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club, Columbia University . . . 
$3.65 including round trip taxi fare. 
Write Rodney Felder, Box 384, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, New York 


Rider College Alumni Luncheon — 
Write Walter A. Brower, Rider Col- 
lege, Trenton, 9, New Jersey 











Herman Enterline, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey 

James Gemmell, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Penn- 
sylvania 

Ray G. Price, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Herbert A. Tonne, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, New York 

John M. Trytten, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

Annual business meeting of the association 

Election and installation of officers 

Drawing for prizes under the direction 
of Thomas A. Sullivan, vice-president 
of E.B.T.A. 

NOTE: Tickets for the drawing will be 
distributed at the entrance to the 
Renaissance Room to those wearing 
registration badges or exhibiting mem- 
bership cards. You must be present to 
be entitled to a prize 


Saturday, April 20 
1:00 p.m. 
President’s Luncheon 
2:30 P.M. 
Meeting of the new officers and members 
of the Executive Board 


North Carolina Conference 


A conference on business education at 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina, will be held on March 6 
starting at 9:30 a.m. The subject will be 
“The Teaching of Basic Business Subjects.” 
The speaker on the program will be W. L. 
Keeling, assistant editor, South-Western 
Publishing Company. 
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Indiana Clinic 


On April 12 and 13 Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, will hold its annual 
Business Education Clinic. 

On Friday evening there will be a panel 
discussion with W. Harmon Wilson, vice- 
president of South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, serving as moderator. On Saturday 
morning there will be another panel discus- 
sion. 

At noon on Saturday there will be a 
luncheon at which Lowell Brammer of 
American Cities Bureau will be the speaker. 


The subject of the clinic will be “What is 
Right and What is Wrong with Business 
Education Today and What Can I Do About 
It?”’ High school superintendents, principals, 
business teachers, business students, and 
businessmen will participate in the discus- 
sions. 

Reservations for the Friday evening dinner 
and Saturday morning luncheon should be 
mailed to Dr. Paul F. Muse, Chairman of 
Department of Business, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 








National Convention 
Pi Omega Pi 


Pi Omega Pi, national business education 
fraternity, held its 15th biennial convention 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, December 27- 
29, 1956. Sixty chapters sent 138 delegates 
to the convention, which is the policy- 
making meeting of the fraternity. 

Officers elected for the 1957-1958 term 
were: president, Dr. Audrey V. Dempsey, 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina; vice-president, Dr. James Blan- 


ford, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls; secretary-historian, Mrs. Ardath Sted- 
man, North Texas State College, Denton; 
treasurer, Dr. Norman Kallaus, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City; editor, Dr. Ralf 
Thomas, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg; organizer, Hulda Vaaler, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion; student 
representative, J. Oliver Williams, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 








A MEW Sixth Edition 
FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING 


By Rowse and Nolan 


Here is a new edition of a classroom tested and a classroom proved book. 
The text material has been refined and brought up to date. FUNDAMENTALS 
OF ADVERTISING is especially well suited for use in a separate advertising 
class or as a part of a distributive education program. The basic principles of 


advertising are presented in a simple, direct, unornamental manner. 


Highly 


technical information is avoided. The aim is toward the development of perspec- 
tive and the recognition of good advertising that are important to the business 


employee. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle,N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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New Jersey Business Education 
Association Meetings 


Visitations to business and industry will 
continue to be the feature attraction of the 
programs of the New Jersey Business Edu- 
cation, according to an announcement made 
by Louis C. Nanassy, president of the Asso- 
ciation. 

In January, the southern group of the As- 
sociation had a meeting at the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Company in Pennsauken 
Center, observing the accounting and I.B.M. 
installations. The northern group visited 
the Hoffman-La Roche Pharmaceutical Com- 
pany in Nutley, New Jersey, in February. 

The Association is sponsoring three re- 
gional business education workshops — 
Southern Regional Workshop at Glassboro 
State Teachers College on April 13; Central 
Regional Worshop at Trenton State Teachers 
College on April 27; and Northern Regional 
Workshop at Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege on May 14. 

The N.J.B.E.A. will hold its annual spring 
meeting in conjunction with the conference 
of the New Jersey Secondary School Teachers 
Association at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, on May 4. L. Millard Collins, 
manager of educational services, Electric 
Typewriter Division of International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, will be the 
principal speaker. 


Greensboro Conference 


The Sixteenth Annual Business Education 
Conference of the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
is scheduled for April 6, with a program 
projected by the newly formed North 
Carolina Business Education Council. The 
Council of thirty-three members was offi- 
cially organized last November, with repre- 
sentation from “organizations and institu- 
tions which have an active interest in and 
concern for better business education in the 
secondary schools of North Carolina.” The 
Council functions through a fifteen-member 
Executive Committee to provide for con- 
tinuing study of business education problems 
in North Carolina and to initiate coordinated 
and cooperative endeavors toward state-wide 
improvement. Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, 
head of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation at Woman’s College, is president of 
the Council. 
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Administrators, businessmen, business 
teachers, and teacher-training personnel will 
have opportunity at the April conference to 
participate in discussion groups with mem- 
bers of the Council. The annual conference 
is sponsored by the Business Education De- 
partment and the one-year Commercial 
Department of Woman’s College and Zeta 
chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Other officers of the executive committee 
are: vice-president, Guy B. Phillips, Jr. 
from NOMA; secretary, Kathryn McEntire. 
Roscoe Allen of the Commercial Department 
represents Delta Pi Epsilon on the Executive 
Committee. 


Colorado Workshops 


Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, this summer will conduct four pre- 
session workshops instead of the usual one. 
The pre-session starts June 10 and ends 
June 20. Because of the tremendous growth 
in the number attending these workshops 
(from 40 persons five years ago to 167 last 
summer), it has been necessary to offer more 
than just one class. The classes that will 
be offered are as follows: 

(1) Construction of Instructional Materials 

(2) Production of the School Newspaper and 

Annual 

(3) Development of Teaching Aids for Dis- 

tributive Education 

(4) Colorado Business and Industry 

In addition to the regular staff, Dr. E. 
Dana Gibson, San Diego State College, and 
John R. Waldeck, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, will be teaching these 
classes. 

During the regular session, which begins 
June 24, Dr. Edward H. Goldstein and 
Dr. J. K. Stoner will be added to the regular 
staff as guest professors. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND 
RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business 
training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping 
is required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price $1.32, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago5,; San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Dallas 2 
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THE BOOK THAT PUTS 
“FIRST THINGS FIRST’ 


Applied Business 
Arithmetic 


Sixth Edition—By Curry and Piper 


In APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, Sixth Edition, first,things have 
been placed first; and everything is in its proper place in a func. 
tional, practical, concrete approach to the fundamental processes, 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, common and decimal 
fractions and other basic processes are first taught through every- 
day business applications. This plan makes each new arithmetic 
process interesting and meaningful. Drill is then provided through 
oral, mental, and written problems followed by additional applica- 
tion problems. 


Retention of skill and knowledge is assured in APPLIED BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC. There are periodic reviews that are cumulative 
in nature. Each of the reviews is planned to keep alive all skills 
and knowledge learned in previous lessons. Special sections at 
the end of the book provide drills for accuracy and speed and 
supplementary problems. 





CORRELATING MATERIALS 


* Optional workbook 

* Eight achievement tests 

* Comprehensive solutions book 
* Helpful teachers’ manual 











South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 2 
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New York Office Executives 


Association Scholarships 


Business and commercial students in New 
York City high schools will soon be compet- 
ing for six $500 Scholarship Awards, accord- 
ing to a recent decision of the Office Execu- 
tives Association of New York, Inc. These 
one-year awards will be financed by the 
Association from the proceeds of its National 
Business Show, held each year in New York 
City. 

According to the Scholarship Committee 
of O.E.A., winners will be selected from 
among students who have indicated their 
scholastic ability and interest in the busi- 
ness field by winning O.E.A.-Belding awards. 
These latter awards are given to students 
in fifty-seven New York City schools on the 
basis of scholastic standing in accounting 
and/or secretarial studies, plus the personal 
recommendation of the student’s teacher and 
principal. 

Winners of the O.E.A.-Belding Awards 
can, if they so desire, apply as candidates 
for the O.E.A. Scholarship Awards. After a 
review of their scholastic records, the candi- 
dates will appear before a special board. 
While scholastic standing is important, 
factors such as I.Q. rating, secondary school 
scholarship average, financial need, extra- 
curricular activities, attitude, and appear- 
ance also have weight in determining the 
eventual winners of the O.E.A. Scholar- 
ships. 

Although this program of six $500 
scholarships is new, last year the Office 
Executives Association granted two scholar- 
ships to establish the background and regu- 
lations for the expanded program. Last 
year twenty-seven applicants — O.E.A.- 
Belding Award Winners — competed for the 
scholarships. They were won by Miss Jeanette 
Bertolo of The Bronx, and Miss Andrean 
Moyles of Jamaica, Long Island. 


U. of Michigan Teaching- 
Graduate Study Program 


Business teaching assignments in or near 
Ann Arbor are available to graduate students 
in business education programs on approxi- 
mately a half-time basis at a salary of $2,000 
to $2,500 per year. Applicants will be 
accepted in terms of their qualifications and 
experience in the teaching of business sub- 
jects. 

In addition to the positions above, the 
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Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies has a number of fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and teaching assistantships available 
to graduate students in this field. 

The program leading to either the Ph.D. 
or Ed.D. is designed to meet the needs of 
those who aspire to advance in their field 
of business teacher education on the colle- 
giate level, in administration or supervision 
of a business subjects program, or in the 
teaching of business subjects on the com- 
munity college or college levels. 

For additional information regarding busi- 
ness teaching positions, scholarships, or 
fellowships, write to J. M. Trytten, 3000 
School of Education; and for copies of 
announcements of the School of Education, 
the Graduate School, and School of Business 
Administration, to the Director of Admis- 
sions, 1524 Administration Building, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


e e o 
Michigan Convention 


The annual meeting of the Michigan Busi- 
ness Education Association will be held on 
March 22 and 23, 1957, at the Pantlind 
Hotel in Grand Rapids. 

Present program plans are to have Senator 
Don Vanderwerp, Fremont newspaper pub- 
lisher, speak at the Friday noon luncheon. 

Sister Mary Alexius, Cathedral High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska, will address the 
Saturday noon luncheon group, speaking on 
“Facing the Horizons in Business Education 
by a Study of the Past.” Sister Alexius’ 
address will precede a talk given by Dr. Gil- 
bert Kahn, chairman of the Business De- 
partment of East Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey. 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING 
Second Edition 
by Ray Wall Fisher 


This combination textbook, workbook, and 
reference book provides training in alphabetic 
indexing. It is suitable for a short course or 
a supplement requiring about two weeks of 
work. It contains all the information needed 
for indexing, and ruled workbook paper and 
forms for the indexing problems. When these 
workbook pages have been removed, the 
instructions and rules may be kept for refer- 
ence. 


Thirty-two pages and cover. 
List price, 56 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 San Francisco 3 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 Dallas 2 
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Steel — From Mine to You. This chart, 18” x 
22” in color, traces the story of steel from the mine to 
the consumer. 


Summary. Starting with the electric shovel, pre- 
pared illustrations show the movement of ore from the 
open pit, then by boat to the mills, how the ore is 
smelted, and finally the many products that depend 
on steel for construction purposes. On the back of the 
chart are some interesting cartoons pertaining to steel 
and its many uses. Carefully prepared illustrations ex- 
plaining the operation of the Blast, Bessemer, Electric, 
and Open Hearth furnaces are also shown. 

Recommended Use. This chart is recommended for 
bulletin board and guidance use in junior and senior 
high school geography classes. 

Available from the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
$50 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


Production 5118. This unusual, 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in color was produced by The Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio. The 
Teachers’ Guide Booklet available for use with this 
film was prepared by Dr. Dorothy McClure Fraser, 
School of Education, The City College, New York City. 
The film may be shown in 30 minutes. 


Summary. “Tersonal Communications” is the theme 
of this film. The film conveys a mature story of personal 
communications — the way we try to transmit our ideas 
so they will be understood fully and clearly by our 
families, our friends, and our associates. Leading 
Hollywood actors — Philip Terry, Frank R. Wilcox, 
and Nelson Leigh — head the cast in this production. 

“Production 5118” portrays episodes in the life of 
Philip S. Baxter, the president of a successful industrial 
corporation. He is presented as a modern, enlightened 
business executive who is a well-intentioned, stable 
citizen of his social, civic, and business communities. 
The conversations of director, artist, and actors let 
the audience know what is going on out of camera 
range and, thereby, exemplifies one of the maximums of 
communication. There are nine important points 
stressed directly or implied that exist between indi- 
viduals and groups in actual life situations. Every- 
thing people do together depends upon sending, receiv- 
ing, and interpreting signals from one another. When 
signals are missing (that is, information is withheld) 
communication is incomplete, and the signals that are 
given are likely to be misinterpreted. People do not 
like unexplained intentions. From these and many 
other communication failures, come all sorts of_mis- 
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understandings between husband and wife, labor and 
management, student and teacher, cities, states and 
nations — even between governments themselves. 

- All persons who see “Production 5118” will realize 
and benefit from a better understanding of the major 
problems confronting employers and employees today. 

Complete discussion materials, including a Teachers’ 
Guide Manual, are assembled in a packet envelope and 
made available with the film. This film is non- 
commercial. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in economics, advanced senior business, and problems 
of democracy classes. It may also be used to a good 
advantage for F.B.L.A. Clubs. 


Sale and Rental. “Production 5118” is available on 
a free loan basis as a public service. Order from The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
Attention Community Relations. 


The Story of the N.L.R.B. This 16-mm. sound 
motion picture in black and white was produced by the 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations and the 
Audio-Visual Department of Rutgers University, the 
State University of New Jersey. 

Summary. How does a union or a management 
secure the services of the N.L.R.B.? Can both labor 
and management be charged with unfair labor practices? 
What are the main functions of the N.L.R.B.? The 
answers to these questions, along with information on 
what every person should know about the government’s 
National Labor Relations Board and its services, are 
embodied in the film. 

The film describes the two most important functions 
of the N.L.R.B., namely the conducting of representa- 
tion elections and the investigation and resolution of 
unfair labor practices. Through the eyes of Joe, a 
machinist in a textile plant, the many steps necessary 
before the union can be certified are traced. During 
the process of certification unfair labor practices develop 
both on the side of management and labor. The film 
follows the charges as they are processed by the Regional 
Office and concludes with an analysis of the legal aspects. 

Recommended Use. “The Story of the N.L.R.B.” is 
recommended for use in senior high school economics 
classes. 


Sale and Rental. This film may be obtained from 
Rutgers University, Audio-Visual Department, The 
State University of New Jersey, 77 Hamilton Street, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. The rental price is $4.00 
for one day and 50 per cent of this rental price is added 
for each additional day. The selling price is $60. 
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These color filmstrips make 


BOOKKEEPING 


more interesting 


more effective 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART I 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Il 
THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE, PART Ill 





These filmstrips were designed to correlate with by Carlson, Forkner, and Prickett, although they 
South-Western Publishing Company's textbook may be used with excellent results with any other 
“20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting” standard textbook on bookkeeping and accounting. 


Step by step these 3 new filmstrips 
lead your students through the standard 
procedures of bookkeeping, They 
speed up classroom instruction by 
simplifying the understanding of the 
fundamental how’s and why’s of the 
subject. 


From “‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, 
Part I’’ 


“‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part I’ 





The opening entry and the posting of the opening 
entry to the ledger are covered by illustrations, 
captions, subtitles, and text frames. 42-frame, single- 
frame, in color. Price $5.00. 


‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part IT’ 
This filmstrip continues to aid the teacher in leading 
the student through additional journal entries, post- 


ing to the trial balance. 42-frame, single-frame, in 
color. Price $5.00. 


Produced cooperatively by “‘The Bookkeeping Cycle, Part III’’ 

the South-Western Pub- The work sheet, financial statements and closing entries are graphi- 
lishing Co. and the Society cally presented in this 42-frame, single-frame filmstrip, in color. 
For Visual Education, Inc. Price $5.00. 

V-—-— Ooo = _-_ —_— = Distributed Bye i ow 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
(Specialists in Visual Education) 


1345 W. DIVERSEY PARKWAY - - CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Methods of Planning for Office Practice. 
1956. This new 26-page booklet has been published by 
the Business Education Division of the Underwood 
Corporation. The subject matter content has been 
edited and prepared by Earl G. Nicks, Ed.D., manager, 
and Rober J. Ruegg, M.B.A., assistant manager. The 
booklet in manual and work sheet form will aid ad- 
ministrators and business teachers in emphasizing 
principles involved in planning for a course in office 
practice. The manual booklet is arranged in three parts: 
(a) “Looking into Office Practice” which includes 
definitions, objectives, units of instruction, and terms 
for scheduling; (b) “Building the Office Practice Sched- 
ule” which includes basic information needed, develop- 
ing the rotation plan, and the final program in opera- 
tion; (c) “Tips for Office Practice Teachers” which in- 
cludes preparation for the opening day and supervision 
of classroom activities. The work sheet to go with the 
manual will prove to be a valuable aid for scheduling 
and recording the progress of students when the block or 
rotation plans are used in this training program. All 
illustrations used in the manual and work sheet have 
been carefully prepared for effective classroom use. The 
price of this booklet is $2.50 a copy. Order from the 
Underwood Corporation, Business Education Division, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Record Keeping for the Small Home Builder. 
1952. 85 pages. A course of instruction in bookkeeping 
for the small contractor. The booklet offers many 
pictorial examples explaining just what records the 
builder should keep and how he can best control his 
operations. Sample forms for cost accounting, estimat- 
ing, statements, and other records are shown, along 
with suggestions as to what kinds of entries should be 
recorded on each. Price $1.25. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Catalog No. HH 1.6:R24. 


Dictionary of Bookkeeping Terms. Prepared 
in English and in Spanish. This 17-page mimeographed 
booklet was prepared by Agustine Velez Collazo, 
director, City College, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. The 
information and listing of elementary bookkeeping 
terms will prove helpful to all instructors who have 
Spanish speaking students enrolled in bookkeeping or 
aceounting classes. A brief explanation of how the 
account works in Spanish is added to the translation. 
The booklet is available at 25 cents per copy, production 
cost. Request copy from A. Velez Collaso, Director, 
City College, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 
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You...as a Secretary. New career guidance help 
in the form of an attractive 16-page booklet is now 
available to young students who are trying to decide 
whether or not they should pursue a secretarial course. 
This booklet; ““You . . . as a Secretary,” prepared under 
the sponsorship of the Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, an honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, covers the “specifics” of secretarial work 
in its various aspects. There are sections on the duties 
of a secretary, job opportunities, secretarial prepara- 
tion, business requirements, skill development needs, 
where to get secretarial training and the personality 
traits of a good secretary. It is being made available 
to guidance directors and business education depart- 
ments for distribution to students interested in a 
secretarial career. Copies are available without charge. 
Requests should be directed to the School Department, 
Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Royal McBee 
Corporation, Port Chester, New York. 


Calling All Jobs. November, 1954. This is a 
24-page, printed, paper-bound booklet explaining 
“Automation.” A word that means many things to 
many people, automation is used to refer to any auto- 
matic operation of productive machinery. Its wide- 
spregd use, together with talk of “workerless factories,” 
has caused many industrial employees to fear that 
mechanical robots will supplant them and leave them 
jobless. “Calling All Jobs” is designed to end such fears. 
After showing that automation is not threatening the 
American worker, but rather an atomic age develop- 
ment to benefit all mankind, the booklet explains that 
“jobs increase faster than population” and that they 
‘“‘multiply faster than machines.” It tells, in layman’s 
language, how some of the automatic gadgets, such as 
electronic brains and digital computers, are making the 
United States the most productive nation the world has 
ever known. Send your request to the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 2 East 48th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Careers in Forestry. 1955. This is a 22-page 
booklet that deals primarily with careers in technical 
forestry, the practice of which calls for professional 
training. It presents information relating to the need 
for technical training, women in forestry, character of 
forestry work, requisites for success, the field of work, 
and Forest Service films available. Catalog No. 
A 1.38:249/5. Price 15 cents. Order from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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The NEW 7t Edition 


GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


mene. " ae By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 






. . . has set a new record of adoptions 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, has been adopted 
in far more schools since its publication than was any pre- 
vious edition of this great textbook in the same length of 
time. There are many reasons why it is proving to be so 
popular in the general business classrooms of this country. 
Here are a few of these reasons: 


¢ Experienced authorship 


¢ The background of thirty years of successful use, change, 
refinement, and improvement 


A new, attractive, logical presentation of textual material 


* Up-to-date coverage of business procedures, treated in a new 
way 


¢ Geared to the interests and abilities of the young high school 
student 


¢ Meaningful experiences in the varied stu- 
dent activities at the end of each lesson 


¢ Practical consumer information through- 
out the whole book 


* Practical training for good citizenship 


* Development of a useful, everyday business 
vocabulary 


¢ Three-cycle approach 


¢ Three kinds of supplementary materials, 
including workbooks, tests and examina- 
tions, and practice sets 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. San Francisco 3 
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That Would be Nice 


“You sometimes find a pearl in an oyster stew,” 
remarked the waiter, pleasantly. 

But the customer only grunted: “I’m looking for 
oysters.” . 


Absolutely Safe 
Agent: “Don’t you want your office furnishings 
insured against theft?” 
Boss: “Yes, all except the clock. Everybody watches 
that.” 


Honesty Pays 

One of two women riding on a bus suddenly realized 
she hadn’t paid her fare. 

“Tl go right up and pay it,” she declared. 

“Why bother?” her friend replied. “You got away 
with it — so what?” 

“T’ve found that honesty always pays,” the other 
said virtuously, and went up to pay the driver. 

“See, I told you honesty pays!’ she said when she 
returned. “I handed the driver a quarter and he gave 
me change for 50 cents.” 


No Teacher Shortage 

“How to Get and Keep Better Teachers” was the 
problem under discussion by a group at a State Con- 
ference on Education. When one delegate quietly 
remarked that there wasn’t a shortage of teachers in 
his town — in fact they had a waiting list — the others 
began bombarding him with questions. 

“Do you pay high salaries?” 

“No, the state minimum.” 

alee you offer lots of special privileges?” 

“é _— 

Similar questions were equally unrewarding. 

Finally the delegate ended their suspense. “It could 
be,” he drawled, “‘because our little town has 17 
bachelor millionaires.” 


+ . e 
Family Resemblance 


Hostess: “Our dog is just like one of the family.” 
Bored Visitor: “Which one?” 
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Perfect Solution 


Two ladies in a car quarreled about the window, and 
at last called the conductor as referee. 

“If this window is open,” one declared, “I shall 
catch,cold, and will probably die.” 

“Tf the window is shut,” the other announced, “I shall 
certainly suffocate.” The two glared at each other. 

The conductor was at a loss, but he welcomed the 
words of a man who sat near, said he: 

“First, open the window, conductor, that will kill 
one. Next, shut it. That will kill the other. Then we 


can have peace.” 
eee 


Dry Spell 

A visitor to New Mexico was talking to a sun- 
browned native, and commented on the lack of rain. 

*Doesn’t it ever rain here?”’ the tourist asked. 

The native thought a moment and said, “Mister, 
do you remember the story of Noah and the Ark, and 
how it rained 40 days and 40 nights?” 

“Sure I do,” said the tourist. 

“Well,” drawled the native, “we got a half-inch 


that time.” 
eee 


Twice as Nice 


“Little Johnny’s mother had just presented the family 
with twins, and the household was in a state of excite- 
ment. Father beamed with pride as he took Johnny to 
one side. 

“If you'll tell your teacher about it, I’m sure she 
will give you a day’s holiday,” he said. 

That afternoon Johnny came home radiant. “I don’t 
have to go to school tomorrow,” he announced proudly. 

“Did you tell your teacher about the twins?” asked 
his father. 

“No, I just told her I had a baby sister. I’m saving 
the other for next week.” 


Note for the Waitress 


The restaurant was crowded for lunch, but the man 
found a corner table and sat down gratefully. A wait- 
ress handed him the menu and then left to take care 
of other diners. 

Suddenly, after a long, long interval, she realized she 
had forgotten about the corner table and hurried over 
to take the order. The man was gone, but propped 
against a glass was a small, roughly lettered sign. It 
read: OUT TO LUNCH. 
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RETAIL MERCHANDISING 


By Wingate and Weiner 


Here is a fresh, carefully planned revision of a popular book in 
the classroom. The contents of retailing courses throughout the 
country were carefully considered when this book was planned and 
written. The organization has been improved and pertinent new 
material has been included. The textual material is now covered 
in twenty chapters, instead of twenty-seven. It covers the whole 
field of retailing, including buying, selling, pricing, stock control. 
and store organization. RETAIL MERCHANDISING provides the 
training that store executives believe prospective store employees 
should receive. 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING, Fifth Edition, is an action-packed 
book. Practical activities at the end of each chapter give the student 
practice in applying the principles. ‘‘What Would You Do in This 
Case?”’ is a new type of exercise designed to develop original 
thinking. Oral English and store arithmetic are 
also given special treatment at the end of each 
chapter in ‘Things To Be Done.’’ A workbook 
is available that. will help take care of individual 
differences among students. 





South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 | 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced educational field representative, seventeen 
years’ experience at junior college level, anxious for 
position in South, Southwest, or California. Top-flight 
producer. Could also coach basketball, baseball, and 
soccer. Not interested in teaching. Presently assistant 
4 president at junior college in New England. Address, 

io. 





Man, age 36, with B.S. degree, desires summer teaching 
tion in business college in Western or Northwestern 
nited States. Have fifteen years’ teaching experience. 
Can teach typewriting, Gregg shorthand, S writing, 
Accounting and allied subjects. Minimum of $100 a week. 
Address, No. 99. 





Man, with B. S. degree, three years’ teaching experi- 
ence, desires position in private business school. One 


yene e lence in college. Available in September, or 
mmediatel, 


if ee gS Prefer Florida, South, or 

Southern New England, but will seriously consider any 

oe Can teach all business subjects. Address, 
(Oo. > 





Woman instructor, with M.S. degree in Education, 
graduate work in secretarial studies and administrative 
work on a secondary level, desires ition. Have had 
eight years’ experience in high schools, two years in 
business colleges, and three years’ college teaching in 
secretarial subjects, particularly shorthand, typewriting, 
and allied business subjects with counselling. Prefer 
perme Re ped with some administrative duties, as 
counselling er registrar duties on college level preferably. 
Address, No. 101. 





Position wanted as a field solicitor with a_ well- 
established business college in Missouri. Have had more 
than thirty years’ experience with largest and best schools 
in the Southern States. Am desirous of returning to 
Missouri. Have college education, possess pleasing 

nality, am honest, industrious, and most reliable. 

fer school with courses in Railroad Transportation, 

Radio, and Television in connection with regular busi- 

ness courses. Write fully as to territory available, re- 
muneration, etc. Address, No. 102. 





ivé young man, 33, with B.A. degree in Business 
Ad tration, M.S. in Educational Administration, 
plus an additional year of graduate study, nine years’ 
experience in teaching and school administration, 
presently employed in one of the nation’s best school 
systems, esires connection with live-wire business 
college or liberal arts college in administrative, promo- 
tional, and/or teaching capacity. Prefer Midwest or 
South. Will consider only proposition having high 
income potential. Available after June 14. Excellent 
references. Address, No. 103. 





Man, middle age, with B.S. and M.A. degrees, desires 
premnaent position in either a business school or an 

dependent or church related college. Majors in Busi- 
ness Administration and Business Education. Man 
= of teaching experience. Now on a college staff. 

me business college teaching e ence. Have also 
handled courses in economics. Wife is an experienced 
teacher of business subjects. Will consider Midwest, 
South, or Southwest location. Available in June or 
September. Address, No. 104. 
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Single man, 44, World War II veteran, desires position 
as teacher in a business school. At present is teaching 
near New York City. Has had eighteen years’ teaching 
experience and six years’ business experience. Prefer 


East or Midwest. Available on short notice. Address 
No. 114. 





Business College administrator, dean of girls, and 
teacher with eighteen years’ experience, desires teaching 
or administrative position starting September, 1957, in 
high school, junior, or senior college. Has B.S. in business 
education and am about to complete M.A. in education. 
Prefer Florida or California, but will consider other lo- 
cations. Address, No. 119. 


~~. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Western Pennsylvania private business school desires 
field representative, man or woman. Will pay straight 
salary, sa’ and commission, drawing account and 
bonus, or arrange for one who can help with manage- 
ment to receive half the profits. No investment required 
Address, No. 105. 





Bookkeeping and accounting instructor wanted by one 
of the fastest-growing correspondence business schools 
in the country. We need instructors to handle the 
grading of correspondence papers and capable of han- 
dling an executive position. Top salary. Address, No. 106. 





Want someone capable of establishing a business 
college, preferably on a partnership basis. Individual 
should have a certain investment in the endeavor. .We 
have eighteen fieldmen throughout the United States 


to contact all prospects. Potential unlimited. Address, 
No. 107. 





School is in need of a top-grade accounting teacher 
and administrator. The man we are seeking is possibly 
now employed, but would like a higher salary and better 
working conditions. This is an excellent opportunity. 
Send current photograph and complete resume. Address, 
Clevenger College of Business, Hickory, North Carolina. 





Promotion manager wanted. Man or woman for 
expanding a small selective secretarial school and steno- 
graphic service. Located in expanding industrial area of 
northern Ohio. There is a reai future for an ambitious 

rson. Possibility of buying a share in the business. 
Address, No. 108. 





Would like to hear from reliable salesman interested 
in opening a Secre ilroad and Transportation 
School. I have had many successful years’ experience. 
Only hard worker considered. Fifty-fifty ownership 
basis. Address, No. 109. 


We need two men who seek the satisfaction of teach- 
ing, solid financial rewards, and SS for profes- 
sional growth, as instructors in the Banking, Insurance & 
Real Estate hen oa | of a two-year college in New 
York State. aster’s degree in Business or Financial 
Fields desirable ; teaching experience not essential; indus- 
trial or business experience helpful. Salary $5,000 to 
$6,000, depending on background. Address, No. 110. 
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An old-established New York secretarial school 

is in need of a woman to act in a pu ecatons aneey. 
visiting high schools, guidance etc. 
a real opportunity for the right person. Please state fully 
education, experience, and qualifications for this type of 
work. — — will be held strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress, No. ° 





Woman registrar, with some private school interview- 
ing or selling experience, wanted by nationally known 
New York business college. Excellent salary and profit- 
sharing arrangement. Correspondence will be held con- 
fidential. Address, No. 117. 


SCHOOLS FOR’ SALE 


Well-established, two-teacher business college, located 
in a prosperous city of 35,000 in Washington State, for 
sale. Veteran and state approved. FEquipment and 
fixtures are modern; excellent location. Present owner 
has purchased a school in another part of the country. 

.ddress, No. 111. 





A 90-seat school, located in stable Pennsylvania com- 
munity, for sale. Tuition $30 to $40 a month. Some 
ambitious person is going to make money here.” If 
interested, write at once. Price has been marked down. 
\ddress, No. 112. 





Well-equipped business college in Pacific Northwest, 
with established reputation for training accountants 
and court reporters (Stenograph and Gregg) for sale. 
Can be acquired on easy terms. Present owners wish to 
retire, but can remain until new owner becomes firmly 
established. Address, No. 115. 





If you wish to acquire the ownership of a fine, long- 
established business school in the fast-growing Pacific 
Northwest, you will certainly be interested in this most 
unusual opportunity. Present owner must retire. Ad- 
dress, No. 120. 





FOR SALE 


To settle estate, will sell at bargain price equipment 
of school in city of southwest Virginia. Space occupied 
heretofore by school now also available for rental to 
purchaser. Address, No. 113. 





Thirty birch (school brown) typewriter or desk chairs. 
Nine wood, convertible typewriter desks with matching 
posture chairs; drop-well type for classroom use as type- 
writer or study desks. One 4-panel wall type slate black- 
board, brass framed, 36” high x 42” wide — 84 sq. ft. 
writing surface. All in good condition. Reasonable. 
Address, No. 118. 








South Carolina Meeting 


The South Carolina Business Education 
Association will hold its annual spring meet- 
ing in Columbia on Friday, March 29. Both 
the meeting and the luncheon will be in the 
large assembly hall at the University of 
South Carolina. j 

Mrs. Virginia Ellis and Mrs. Sunnie 
Hudson are in charge of the luncheon and 
meeting place. Mrs. Ellis has announced the 
time of the luncheon as 1:30 p.m. 

This meeting will mark the 35th anni- 
versary of S.C.B.E.A. and plans are being 
made to honor all past presidents of the 
Association. Dr. Estelle Popham of Hunter 
College, New York City, will be the speaker. 

Mrs. Marguerite Hendrix is president of 
the Association. 


March, 1957 


STUDIES 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Zs 
Here is a book 
; that will 
| your spelling 
problems ... 








WORD 


Third Edition 


By Walters 





Here is truly an amazing book. In 
many schools it is being ordered 
regularly for every high school stu- 
dent. It is more than a speller because 
it emphasizes vocabulary building, 
pronunciation, word meaning, word 


usage, and spelling. 


There is a place for WORD 
STUDIES in your school even though 
a separate course cannot be offered. 
Use it, as so many teachers do, to 
supplement your English, shorthand, 


or office practice classes. 


A correlating workbook and 


achievement tests are available. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economie Education) 


Chicago 5 Dallas 2 
San Francisco 3 
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For Better-Informed Secretaries 


(Submitted by Miller I. Ness 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minnesota) 


An entirely new interdepartmental se- 
quence aimed at preparing young men and 
women for better foreign and domestic sec- 
retarial positions with semiadministrative 
responsibilities will be offered at Macalester 
College, St. Paul, beginning in the fall of 
1957. This sequence was recently developed 
by Dr. G. T. Mitau of the College’s Depart- 
ment of Political Science. This new pro- 
gram, based on a liberal arts curriculum, 
is being created for students who are in- 
terested in government and international 
relations, but who for various reasons cannot 
go on to graduate school for further profes- 
sional work. It will be given in conjunction 
with the regular requirements for gradua- 
tion and designed for those with a political 
science or international relations major and 
an economics minor. 

Some of the job opportunities which would 
be open to these students are: legal secre- 
taries, foreign trade secretaries and secre- 
taries in government at home and abroad. 
A legal secretary, as employed by an at- 
torney, should have a knowledge of political 
science, business law, and legal procedure. 
A foreign trade secretary, as employed by a 
foreign trade office, should have a knowledge 
of international relations, international trade 
and a foreign language. Besides the liberal 
arts requirements and the basic secretarial 
studies, these students must be able to type 
60 words a minute and take shorthand at the 
speed of 80 words a minute. 

The wages offered as a government secre- 
tary in a foreign office range from $4,410 in 
Pretoria, South Africa, to $7,625 in Caracas, 
Venezuela. Aside from this, the cultural and 
political experiences gained by living in a 
foreign country are often desirable and valu- 
able. 

All advancements in secretarial positions 
are based on merit and further examinations, 
and are graded on efficiency and proficiency. 
Those who show the most promise and best 
qualifications will be most rapidly promoted. 


The applicant with a liberal arts education, 
which includes several courses in specialized 
fields, is usually in a better position to be 
promoted. to a higher and more responsible 
office than is the secretary without a college 
degree. 

Students who wish to enter this field will 
be required to spend two summers in an 
internship program. This internship will be 
in a business or governmental office which 
is related to the field of their special interest. 
The program will help the student meet the 
business requirements for governmental serv- 
ices plus valuable practical experience and 
knowledge. Macalester College will assist 
the student in finding a summer job which 
will be in his proposed area of study and for 
which he is best qualified. 

Each summer the college sponsors a 
Mexican Caravan which spends a month in 
Mexico studying the life, culture and politics 
of the Mexican people firsthand. The only 
requirement for this trip is that the student 
has taken one year of the Spanish language 
and has a genuine interest in the Spanish- 
speaking countries. Also each year a 
Canadian-American conference is held. This 
takes the form of a series of debates between 
Macalester College and United College of 
Winnipeg, Canada. The conference. is 
rotated each year, once in St. Paul and the 
next in Winnipeg. At each meeting a dif- 
ferent international problem of significance 
is discussed. Macalester College is also a 
member of the Student Project of Amity 


‘among Nations (SPAN) which offers Ameri- 


can students a chance to study abroad and 
foreign students are given a like opportunity 
to study in American colleges. This program 
is extended to qualified juniors who spend 
one summer in a foreign country and do 
research on a particular subject. On return- 
ing to Macalester, the students are given an 
opportunity to present their findings to the 
student body so they may judge the problem 
in a more intimate frame of reference. 





Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 





METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by Lewis D. Boynton 
METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING is a comprehensive book covering the status, the 
curriculum, psychology of learning, objectives, planning, materials, resources, equipment, trends, 
and specific teaching procedures. It contains an appendix with topics for student projects, general 
methods of teaching, and a study to determine course content. Single copy price $3.00. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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GUARANTEE 


MARK TIME consists of a plastic housing 
and pointer, with a metal dial, metal bell 
and working mechanism, with a depend- 
able steel spring. It is guaranteed to be 
at least 95 per cent accurate. The accuracy 
largely depends upon setting the pointer 
correctly. The mechanism is guaranteed 
for a year, but does not cover breakage 
from abuse. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Send your order to the nearest office 
listed below. Give an accurate mailing 
address. If a cash remittance (money 
order or check) accompanies the order, 
the timer will be sent by mail postpaid. 





ESTS 


for TYPING TES’ 
| H, for SHORTHAND TESTS 


$ A 50 
4= 


; cash is sent 
with the order 


* 
HOW TO USE THE TIMER 


MARK TIME, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory 
timing device that we have arranged to distribute as 
a service to shorthand and typing teachers. It is 
quite accurate, simple in operation, and reasonable 
in price. 


MARK TIME has a fifteen-minute dial. It can be 
used for timing any test of fifteen minutes or less. 
The minimum time interval is one-half minute. 


It is operated by a steel spring. To wind it or cock 
it the pointer should be moved past the three-minute 
mark and then moved right or left to the proper 
beginning time. The most accurate method is to 
move it just beyond the time desired and then tell 
the students to get ready while the pointer is moving 
up to the starting point. 


Example: For a two-minute test, move the pointer 
past three, then move it back almost to two and warn 
the students to get ready. When the pointer passes 
two on the dial, give the signal for the students to 
start; when the pointer reaches zero the bell rings 
once for the students to stop. 


Example: For a five-minute test, move the pointer 
just beyond the numeral five on the dial, warn 


_ students, wait for the pointer to reach the starting 


point, and follow the procedure above. 





* 


Distributed by 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
310 Huguenot St. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


646 South Clark St. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


1300 Howard St. 
San Francisco 3, California 
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Your Choice for “Gyping-- 


SPEED TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Tidwell and Bell 


A paper-bound book of 76 pages designed for 
supplementary selective drills for speed work 
or for a short intensive speed course. 


BASIC TYPEWRITING DRILLS 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for beginning 
or advanced students, recommended for cor- 
recting bad habits, developing good habits, 
and developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 
Second Edition 
By Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages providing 
problems, drills, and tests in tabulations. 


TYPEWRITING TECHNIQUES 
AND SHORT CUTS 
Second Edition 
By MacClain and Dame 


Each of the thirty-seven lessons consists of a 
fifteen-minute timed writing with a warm-up 
drill and a follow-up exercise. The timed 
writings also provide specific training in tech- 
niques and short cuts. 














101 TYPEWRITING TIMED 
WRITINGS 
By Thompson and Phillips 


Each of the five parts contains speed-building 
drills, plus twenty timed writings. Part 6 con- 
tains one long timed writing suitable for an 
hour's test. 


BUSINESS LETTER TYPING 


By Bowman 


A paper-bound book to provide further training 
in the mechanical preparation of business and 
personal-business letters. Adequate practice 
is provided on each style and length of letter. 
All letters are from business offices with neces- 
sary editorial changes for correctness. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 SanFrancisco3 Dallas 2 
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